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advertisement- 



It is recorded by Strype *, that in the reign 
of King James I. the disposition to treat of 
Church discipline in Sermons was so strong 
and so general, that it was at length publicly 
censured in the University pulpit -f-. So con- 
stant a recurrence to the topic must have 
been highly mischievous in those days, as it 
kept aKye the flame of controversy, which 
it was then particularly desirable to extin- 
guish ; and it is objectionable at all times, as 
it excludes those higher subjects of Christian 
faith and practice which are the proper topics 
of the Christian preacher. In the present 
day we have gone into the opposite extreme, 
and Church discipline is a matter rarely or 

♦ Annals, Vol. III. p. 491. 

t By a Mr. Greenham, * a zealous preacher/ according to 
Strype. 



vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

never mentioned in the pulpit. There can 
be no question that of the two our course is 
the wisest ; yet it would be advisable in this, 
as in other matters, to avoid either extreme. 
The subject of discipline, though confessedly 
of inferior importance when compared with 
the great doctrines of Christianity, well de- 
serves more attention than it obtains. Many 
unhappy differences would never have arisen ; 
much schism, and much that is unseemly in 
the conduct of the inferior clergy to their su- 
periors, and to one another, would have been 
avoided, if this subject had always obtained 
due consideration in clerical studies. And 
on yet higher grounds may fuU attention be 
claimed for that especial point which is treated 
in the following Discourses. If we are really 
ambassadors for Christ, and have a due com- 
mission from his Church, it were well that 
a remembrance of these truths were deeply 
imprinted on our hearts ; well, I mean, for 
the Church, that we may not despise that au- 
thority to which we owe our own ; well for 
those to whom we are sent, that we may not 
be slack in delivering our message ; well for 
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ADVERTISEMENT. yii 

ourselves, that being the servants of a Master 
who to* the worldly eye may seem to gather 
where he hath not sewn, we: may not be 
fomid sleeping when he comes to account 
with us. 

It was under a deep sense of the im* 
portance of the subject that I ventured to 
introduce it to those among my audience who 
were about to become ministers of the Church 
of Christ. It was also, I can say sincerely, 
with unfeigned humiUty. I had no hope of 
doing justice to the subject, but I thought it 
might be useful to the persons to whom I 
allude^ to direct their attention to it. I need 
hardly add, that these Sermons make no pre- 
tence to novelty of matter or of argument : 
they only endeavour to set forth briefly and 
clearly the propositions which will be found 
in the works of all our early and great Church 
writers. To these writers, they who wish 
to enter more fiilly into the subject, must 
recur: and I trust that I have sufliciently 
pointed out in the Notes the best sources of 
information. 



viii ADVERTISEMENT. 

I must add, that I had no intention what- 
ever of publishing Sermons on a subject so 
often treated ; and that I now do so only in 
consequence of very many requests from that 
part of my audience to which they were 
especially addressed. Their requests would 
have obtained far earlier attention, had I not 
been prevented, by other engagements, from 
preparing the Notes now subjoined to the 
Sermons. 



HORSHAM, SUSSEX, 
May 19, 1828. 



SERMON I. 



1 Cor. IV. 1. 

Let a man so account of us, as of the Ministers of Christ, and 

Stewards of the mysteries of God, 

In the consideration of Christianity as a Reli- 
gion for mankind^ there is a certain point up to 
which its friends and its enemies can advance 
with an almost perfect agreement of sentiment. 
In the moral teaching of our Lord and his Apos- 
tles there is* such a clear and triumphant supe- 
riority over every other system ever proposed to 
the world, that the voice of praise, which has ever 
been uttered by the advocates of Christianity, has 
been on this point re-echoed with almost equal 
warmth and zeal by at least the great majority of 
her adversaries. The declared unbeliever, indeed, . 
could hope for little attention to his arguments, if 
he set out with denying a truth of which all are 
capable of judging. And they, who, though not 
in declared hostility to Christianity, are actuated 
by a spirit wholly unchristian, the men of this 
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2 SERMON I. 

world, the representatives of the spirit of am- 
bition, of pleasure, and of commerce, are alive to 
the advantages which must accrue to them from 
the prevalence of Christian principles, of guileless- 
ness and forbearance among those with whom 
they are to engage in the business of life. Bat 
when we advance from this ground, and speak of 
Christianity as a call of the Spirit, as containing 
within itself remedies for vice and assistances to 
virtue, of an higher order than the fears or the 
motives which morality can urge, we speak to 
them who hear not, who cannot or will not un* 
derstand. 

It is in truth the fatal error of man to tend per^ 
petually to an exclusive subsistence in one part 
of that twofold nature with which he is endowed, 
sometimes to resign the practical for the specu- 
lative, but far oftener to sink the spiritual and in- 
tellectual in the earthly and carnal, to own no par- 
ticipation in the higher part of his nature, to re- 
sign its privileges, and forget its requirements. 
In this state the nutriment offered to one part of 
bis nature, is neither adapted to the other, nor can 
be apprehended hf it. For this is that fatal condi- 
tion of which the Apostle speaks, declaring a truth 
no less in the philosophy of human nature than in 
pure religion, that the carnal man discemeth not 
10 



SERMON I. 3 

the things of the spirit^ because they are spiritually 
discerned. We may^ indeed, assume it as a &ct 
established by every day's experience, that there 
is a veil on the hearts of worldly men with respect 
to spiritual objects *, and especially in relation to 
some of the leading and characteristic truths of 
Christianity. 

I refer not here to the doctrine of the corruption 
of our nature, nor the revelation of a future state 
of existence, being persuaded that both of these 
may be admitted by a heart wholly unspiritual ; 
the latter being not indeed a truth, but a pro^ 
bability of natural religion, and the former a dif-* 
ficulty brought so irresistibly to the notice of all 
men and all ages, by the incontrovertible evidence 
of experience, as to have obtained attention and 
caused perplexity in the earliest systems of t^H* 
gion and morals. I refer now to the mysteries of 
that redemption which is our faith and our reli^ 
gion, the agent in which was the Divine Jesus, 
and the effects of which are to us sanctification 
from sin here, and liberation from its penal effects 
hereafter; and among those effects I refer most es* 
pecially to the means and processes of human 
sanctification by the Word and the Spirit. 

' * Sec note. 
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4 SERMON I. 

That amendment and elevation of heart and 
character should be obtained not by any power 
dwelling within the individual by nature ; that it 
should be gained^ not by the operation of the 
ordinary motives of morality, not by the vaunted 
power of favourable habits; or to speak the whole 
at once, that there should be a constant commu- 
nion between this earthly world and a higher, be- 
tween this earthly and visible creature and that 
heavenly and invisible Creator, who inhabiteth 
eternity ; that this communion should be open to 
all who desire it and who use the means by which 
it is offered ; and, finally," that by this communion 
alone, man can attain to that degree of perfection 
of which he is capable ; these are things, indeed, 
which a reasonable man will not expect to be ap- 
prehended by those whose views are confined to 
matter, to the desire after material good, and the 
pursuit of material knowledge. 

In the present day these difficulties, as they 
affect the ministry and influence of the teachers 
of Religion with the educated classes, are beyond 
measure encreased, from the operation of two 
causes in particular. On the one hand the systems 
of Metaphysics and of Ethics generally received, 
appear to be built on insufficient foundations, 
and the mind, restless and unsatisfied in its en- 
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quiries into these first and greatest of all sub- 
jects, turns in despair to those lower subjects of 
scientific enquiry where at least its researches 
will be attended by more satisfaction. On the 
other hand, vast and rapid improvements have 
taken place in all the arts which contribute to 
comfort and luxury. By both these causes the 
natural bias of the mind to dwell exclusively in its 
lower state, and its indisposition to the reception 
of spiritual and elevated truth has been fearfully 
increased. I mean not that religion, if we be con- 
tented with paying service to its name, is in these 
days particularly rejected or despised; but that the 
feelings with which it is too often treated and ac- 
cepted by men of the world, are such as virtually at 
least make the question between the comparative 
merits of the religion of our Lord, and the religion 
of Mahomet or of Bramah, between the worship of 
Jehovah, and the worship of Jupiter, a question 
of difference rather of degree than of kind. On 
the speculative side, men of the world admit the 
existence of a moral Governor, a future state^ 
and the excellence of the Christian theory of 
morals. On the practical and positive, religion 
is considered, as it has been happily expressed, as 
a supplement to Law, and an aid to Police * ; and 

* See note. 



6 SERMON I. 

it is asked in words, first used by a Protestant Pre- 
late^ (but doubtless in a qualified sense,) What is re- 
ligion good for, but to reform the manners and dis- 
positions of men, to restrain human nature from 
violence and cruelty, from falsehood and treachery, 
from sedition and rebellion * ? Its utility in this 
view is perhaps condescendingly recognized, and 
even that of a ministry sometimes acknowledged, 
as being a body of men whose business it is to en. 
force the obligations to good order and moral duty, 
and terrify those who might hope to evade human 
laws, by holding up to their imagination and their 
fears an invisible power, and a future retribution. 
But any thing farther than this, any belief, I mean, 
that God has himself instituted certain means, 
through the medium of which he confers internal 
and spiritual grace, any belief that through these 
means he seeks to open that communion with his 
creaitures without which the high gifts of reason, 
of genius, of the soul itself, are as worthless and 
as dead, as this fair bodily frame when the spark of 
life is gone ; such a belief, I fear, exists not in the 
present day with a large portion of mankind. 
The efficacy of the Christian Sacraments, as means 
of grace, is not only practically despised, but spe- 
culatively, I can hardly say, disbelieved, but passed 

* Sec note. 



SERMON 1. 7 

by with contempt. And even if the thoughts of 
those sacraments could be deemed worthy of a mo- 
ment's attention^ still more contemptuous would be 
the rejection of all belief in the notion that they 
who are really ministers of the living God, pos- 
sess in that character any powers beyond other 
men, and that the means of grace, offered through 
them in the Gospel, must> to obtain their full ef^ 
feet, be received through them by the Christian 
world. With how much stronger words, indeed, 
would Hooker have deplored in these days what 
he had some cause to deplore in his own. ' That 
as for the power of orders considered by itself> 
such reputation it hath in the eye of this present 
world, that they which affect it, rather need 
encouragement to bear contempt than deserve 
blame, as meii of aspiring minds */ The feelings, 
however, with which truth may be received and 
regarded, do not alter its nature, or diminish its 
excellence, but the evil is, that popular opinion 
often induces an unmerited neglect of what it 
has improperly rejected. Carried away by the 
stream, men forget, or become unable to examine 
fairly, that to which their candour would have 
induced them, on examination, to assent under 
happier circumstances, as its intrinsic importance 

* Sec note. 



8 SERMON I. 

would have led them to adopt it as a principle of 
action. Such, I am persuaded, is too often the 
case with regard to the nature of the ministry. 

I fear that this false and unjust valuation of 
the powers of the Christian priesthood is not 
confined to the laity> but in some instances may 
be found amongst the future, and even the actual 
members of the priesthood themselves. Much 
indeed is it to be feared, that some men content 
themselves with an assent to the points of faith 
enumerated in the Articles, and then take on 

4 

themselves the office of priests, with little feeling 
of its real dignity and importance ; little feeling, 
that as it confers on them a higher character and 
additional privileges, so it requires from them the 
sacrifice of personal wishes and convenience, and 
the fullest devotion of their time and their talents, 
their whole heart, their whole mind, their whole 
strength. Now where any such deficient views, 
or any thing approaching to them prevail, it need 
not be said how languid and lifeless will be the 
professional efforts and exertions of those who 
hold them, and how little their order has to ex- 
pect at their hands but the evil of neglect, or the 
more positive evil of unworthy conduct. On the 
other hand, nothing can so effectually tend to 
create and to cherish the devotion of the whole 
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man to the office^ as a just and exalted view of 
the privileges with which he is gifted, and the 
work whereunto he is called. It is therefore my 
intention in the following discourses to set before 
that part of my hearers, especially, which is des*- 
tined for the ministry, those plain and siipple 
proofs which have in every age of the Church 
been deemed conclusive as to the truth of these 
propositions ; that a ministry is one of the means 
of grace, instituted by God himself, for objects 
and reasons sufficiently apparent even to us ; that 
every real and actual minister of God receives his 
commission from God himself, although through 
the agency of man, or in other words, that there 
is no human power competent of itself to call 
men to the priest's office. I shall then endeavour 
to clear this doctrine from several objections and 
misrepresentations, to draw from it certain prac- 
tical inferences, and point out the influence which 
it must necessarily have on the studies, the pur- 
suits, and the conduct of those who embrace U in 
sincerity and truth. These things are old indeed, 
so old, that were it not the especial misfortune of 
truth to be sometimes neglected, and sometimes 
forgotten, it would be unjustifiable to dwell on 
them in these days. But we follow too often in 
these matters,, a wrong, and, I am sure, an un- 
worthy plan. We are guilty, it is to be feared, 
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occasionally, of that trifling with truth, that ac- 
commodation of offensive doctrines to the taste 
of a corrupt and unspiritual age, of which the 
Rationalists have accused our Lord and his Apos- 
tles. Our business is not to enquire into the 
adaptation of a doctrine to the taste and require- 
ments of the age in which we live, but whether 
it wears the character of an eternal truth ; whe- 
ther it is a part and parcel of that system which 
the Son of God himself came to teach ; in a word, 
whether it be one of those positive truths or posi- 
tive ordinances, which their adoption and pro- 
mulgation by God pronounce to be indispensa- 
ble means to the great end of Christianity, the 
salvation of our souls. If we pass by in silence 
that which is positive, and therefore indispensa- 
ble, others soon learn the lesson from us ; soon 
learn, not to consider truths or ordinances, or the 
religion to which they belong, as the indispensable 
means of improvement of the heart, but content- 
ing themselves with the belief that they are pur- 
suing the same end by other means, they enquire, 
with the temper of the Syrian, whether Abana 
and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, are not 
better than all the waters of Israel ? 

The view then under which the subject pre- 
sents itself to our consideration, is this. The 
specific object of Christianity is to provide a 
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remedy for tbe general corruption of man's na- 
ture, and to restore that free communion of grace 
and &your from the Creator to the creature which 
was weakened by the fall. The remedy for our 
corruption being provided by the death of Jesus, 
the benefits and blessings of his sacrifice are 
offered to men in the new covenant ; and by the 
means of grace which that covenant offers, is a 
full renewal of man's communion with his Maker 
effected. In so saying we must not be thought to 
limit the benefits of Christ's death, or deny them 
to those on whom the light of the Gospel has 
perhaps never shone ; for in these extraordinary 
cases, the mercy of God will doubtless provide an 
extraordinary remedy, and they who have never 
named the name of Jesus, nor known the power 
of his death, shall yet feel the riches of his good* 
ness, and the sweet fragrance of the Rose of Sha* 
ron shall be shed over the deserts trodden only 
by the foot of uncivilized man, and the cheerless 
abodes of the distant inhabitants of the isles of 
the sea. We speak only of the ordinary case of 
those who live within the sound of the Gospel> 
and may enjoy the full eflScacy of the means of 
grace which it offers. To them, I say, a free offer 
of mercy and grace is made on terms which it 
remains with them to accept or reject ; a change 
of heart is at once announced as necessary, and 
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made practicable ; and assistance for the effectua- 
tion of that change is offered in various means of 
grace^ but most and chiefest of all in the Chris- 
tian sacraments. Now the invisible graces con- 
veyed in these Sacraments are conveyed in union 
with certain external symbols and pledges ; they 
are conveyed not simply by the use of these ex- 
ternal pledges^ not as the Romanists phrase it^ 
ex opere operato, but on the conditions of re- 
pentance from sin, and hearty desires for strength 
to avoid it. Hence then at once arises the ques- 
tion. Who are authorized to declare the terms of 
the Gospel Covenant, to offer these pledges, to 
state and to explain the conditions, to excite men 
to an earnest desire for the blessing, an earnest 
desire to fulfil the conditions, and thus, finally 
convey the promised graces of the Spirit*, to the 
Christian qualified to receive them? And who 
are to carry the knowledge of the Gospel cove- 
nants to lands where its joyful sound has not yet 
been heard; who are to be the messengers that 
shall pass with beautiful feet over the mountains, 
and descend into the gloomy vallies where the light 
hath never shone ? Before we enquire, what an- 
swer Revelation affords to the enquiry, we may 
observe, that the reply which reason, if the matter 

* See note. 
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were left to her decision^ nay, if she were to de- 
dde as to the course to be pursued in a society 
existing only for the enforcement and promotion of 
moral views and of natural religion, would dictate^ 
is contained in what the Church says on this sub- 
ject in her twenty-third Article. It is virtually 
this— that it is unlawful for any man to take on 
him this office before he is lawfully called to it/ 
1. e. called by men who have public authority in 
the congregation to call and send Ministers into 
the Lord's vineyard. The reasonableness of this 
answer, as far as it goes, can hardly be called in 
question, even if the Church be received in the 
low and unworthy light of a society for the pro- 
motion of morality. For even then, whatever ar- 
guments* show the advantage, or rather the ne- 
cessity of every system having its own peculiar: 
ofii^cers to carry it into effect, and the certainty of 
disorder and confusion, nay, the loss of a large 
share of the benefits of the system where this pre- 
caution is neglected, whatever arguments show 
that it is better to have qualified than unqualified 
officers, and that knowledge, and experience, and 
fitness are better qualifications than ignorance and 
iqcompetence, all these arguments apply most 
strictly to the case of the Church, and prove that 

* See note. 
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it is only right, and reasonable, and fitting that 
Ministers should be appointed, that others should 
judge of their qualifications, and that no one should 
presume of himself to intrude into the office. He, 
indeed, who thinks of Christianity only as a sys- 
tem of morality, must allow that very high qua- 
lifications are necessary for the teachers of any 
such system, and that the worst consequences, 
confusion, and error, and fanaticism, must inevit- 
ably ensue, if any one, merely on an opinion of his 
own qualification, should undertake so important 
a ministry and office. 

But although the Church, in the Article I have 
alluded to, goes far enough to exclude all erro- 
neous fancies of the rights of self-appointed teach- 
ers, there were many considerations at the time 
when the Articles were composed which probably 
prevented those who framed them, from inserting 
in their public confession of faith any thing of a 
nature much more decided. Above all, the un- 
happy condition of the foreign Protestants *, who 
experienced numerous difficulties unknown to us, 
and were prevented firom adopting the same 
Church Government as ourselves by external cir« 
cumstances, fax more than by any scrufdes ou their 

• See note. 
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own partSj presented strong objections to any 
statement which should condemn their practice^ 
invalidate their Ministry^ and so weaken the ge- 
neral cause of Protestantism, and give aid to the 
common enemy. The Fathers of our Church 
have not, however, neglected to give a deliberate 
record of their opinions on this subject, when 
in the thirty-sixth Article, they refer to the order 
for. consecrating and ordaining all the orders of 
the Christian ministry, as containing all that ia 
necessary for lawful ordination, and nothing that 
is superstitious or ungodly. And this was the 
more necessary, because, when the first question, 
as to the persons qualified to minister, is decided 
by the express exclusion of all not lawfully called 
by the men having authority in the congregation^ 
a second question arises, second in order, but far. 
the first in importance, namely, whence this au- 
thority is derived I To this enquiry these two an- 
swers might obviously be given. It might first 
be said, as it has often been, that although all 
men are equally qualified, and equally privileged 
to teach, yet for the sake of good order and de- 
corum, it is agreed on by the congregation, not 
merely to have regular ministers, but to delegate 
to certain other persons, the power of nominating 
and chusing them. But there is here a gross and 
obvious fallacy; iw from the assumed equal 
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rights of men in the societies^ which regulate their 
intercourse with one another^ it is inferred that 
they have equal rights in that especial society^ 
which regulates their intercourse with God^ It is 
thus assumed that in the spiritual communion be-^ 
tween God and man^ God has no superintendence, 
and that he would never mark out the line for the 
dispensation and distribution of his own gifts and 
graces ; and thus man arrogates to himself of his 
own right, what of his own right he cannot oflfer 
an argument to show that he possesses. Reason, 
indeed. Scripture and history alike overturn this 
account, nor are the intrinsic objections to it less 
fatal. The call or appointment here spoken of, can 
have no other force than human laws confer on it ; 
but if religion be any thing, it empowers us ta 
contemn human laws, when they interfere with 
the law of God. What power then could such a 
ministry have, what power, I mean, beyond the 
force of the secular arm, to restrain or convince 
those who rejected it, and pleaded the obligation 
of the law of God either to acknowledge Christ 
alone as the Head of his Church, and under the 
idea that he established no human authority in 
his Church, to admit none, or on the other hand, 
to admit such an authority as they might conceive 
was established by him and his immediate fol- 
lowers? The other answer, that the authority is 
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derived froln God himselC enibraces; what we be-^ 
lieve to be the true view of the question, and cout* 
sists either of £sicts susceptible of proof, or of pro- 
babilities so string, as to assume almost the same 
nature and value. 

They who admit the evidence of Scripture* 
can feel no doubt that it was our Lord's intention 
to found an external Society of his followers in thia 
world. Their admission into it, and their conti^ 
nued adherence to its principles, were, it seems, to 
be indicated by certain external ceremonies *, to 
which spiritual privileges of a very exalted cha- 
racter were attached* But beside this, a constant 
enforcement of the moral and spiritual truths 
contained in the system is obviously and clearly 
commanded* And this Society, and consequently, 
these rites which belonged to it, were to endure 
while the world lasted* But this was not all; for 
every effort was to be made to extend this So- 
ciety in space, as well as to prolong it in time* 
and to induce all mankind to adopt its principles. 
Here then are implied, for the fulfilment of the 
designs entertained by the Founder of this So- 
ciety, public and regular ministrations, and public 
and constant teaching, both within and without 

* See note, 
C 
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the pale of the Society. But there is in the na^ 
tare of things, and in the human mind, such a 
connexion between ministering and a minister^ 
between teaching and a teacher, that even on 
reasonable grounds it would seem all but impos- 
sible, that the Founder of this system should not 
have provided * for these important ends, should 
not have provided for the government of his So- 
ciety ; that when it was his especial aim that his 
doctrines should be taught and spread, and his 
precepts enforced, he should not have pointed 
out who were to teach and spread the one, and 
enforce the other. Let it not be said that we ne- 
glect or undervalue the blessing of the Scriptures, 
or their efficacy to impart the glad tidings of sal-^ 
vation. Neither, on the other hand, would we 
join in those unfounded and exaggerated asser* 
tions of Protestantism under some forms, which 
seem to limit Providence to the exclusive use of 
Scripture in that blessed work. How shall I un-^ 
derstand the written word unless some man guide 
me ? is the enquiry, not of the unconverted Ethio^ 
pian alone, but of all that vast majority of the 
Christian world, to whom their heavenly Father^s 
will has assigned the active and unsanctifying 
duties of this world, but whom his wisdom and 
mercy have still required to prepare themselves 

* See note. 
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for another. Scripture is, in truth, one, and One 
only of the external agents in the conversion of 
the sinner or the heathen, and the confirmation of 
the saint and the Christian. It is the great store- 
house of all spiritual and revealed truth,' and is 
at once, therefore, to the teacher, that armoury, 
from which alone he is to draw the weapons of his 
warfare, that remedy against error and innova* 
tion of doctrine in himself^ which human infir- 
mity ever requires, and that outward sign and 
witness on earth to the truth and value of his 
exhortations, which' is necessary to convince and 
constrain his flock. Farther than this we may 
not presume to go, higher than this we must 
not place the necessity for Scripture, as an 
iagent for the promotion of Christianity, for we 
speak not how of the varied blessings and com- 
forts which it brings to the individual under all 
the varied circumstances of life. On the con- 
trary, humanly speaking, it seems far easier td 
imagine that the doctrines of Christianity might 
be taught, the word preached, and the means of 
grace offered by the intervention of a living mi- 
nistry alone *, than to see how all the vast and com- 
prehensive schemes of Christianity could be ac- 
complished by the mere agency of the Scriptures. 

• See note. 
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I have thus set before you the probability of 
our Lord's having established a Ministry from 
mere reasonable considerations^ that is to say, 
from the advantages of a ministry in carrying into 
effect the provisions of every system, and from the 
very peculiar nature and extensive requirements 
of the Christian Society. The consideration of 
the scriptural and historical grounds, by which this 
probability will rise to a certainty, must be de- 
ferred until my next discourse. 

Before we part to day, I am anxious to meet 
by anticipation an objection which is often made 
to the view which we advocate. When we look 
Into the world, and see how many sects of Chris- 
tians differ entirely from ourselves, and yet ex- 
hibit the most sincere and earnest zeal for the 
promotion of our common object, there is some- 
thing very painful to the mind in passing any 
sentence of blame or censure upon them * ; and 
assuredly, in these days, a proposition, which, 
like ours, as will appear in my next discourse, 
tends to cast a shade on all the congregations of 
JChristians which reject an apostolical Ministry, 
will be received with dislike and repugnance* 
For the plan of the present age is to admit that 

* See note. 
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all men^ however unfounded^ however wild^ and 
however extravagant their schemes^ are equally 
right or equally likely to be so with ourselves— 
to fraternize with every class and every opinion-^ 
and by the aid of unmeaning and indefinite expres- 
sions^ to give to falsehood and disorder^ a par^^ 
ticipation in the blessings and the honour of order 
and truth. And this is termed charity^ this is dig- 
nified by the specious and imposing name of libe- 
rality, and the outcry is raised against all who diSr 
sent from the practice ! A superficial liberality — 
a false and hollow charity. For Christian charity is 
something higher, oh ! far, far, higher than this. 
The first of all things in the eye of a Christian, is 
Truth. That is the jewel he seeks, the pearl of 
great price which he gives all his treasure to buy. 
That must be taught plainly, simply, and only, 
without fear of offence, and though with discre- 
tion, without fear of consequences, or of imputar- 
tions. It can make no compromise with &Ise- 
hood, it can invest her with no ray of its own 
divine splendour^ but must proclaim eternal and 
irreconcilable war with all that bears her name*^ 
But because it so wars against falsehood, so detests 
and so exposes it, does it therefore detest those 
who are deceived, or feel any bitterness against 
those who are in conscientious error ? God forbid. 
The Christian, while he regrets their error, and 
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^eeks to avert its evil effects on the cause of the 
<jospel, remembers ever that they who hold it are 
his brethren — the children of the same Father, 
with one hope and one home« He beholds them 
with sincere and unaffected love, his earnest wish 
and desire is to reclaim them from error and to 
lead them into truth, and when all his efforts are 
vain, he sees their defeat with regret, but without 
bitterness. He must still proclaim the truth*, 
for that is a sacred duty to truth and its eternal 
fountain, the holy and everlasting God ; he must 
still speak the language of condemnation to false- 
hood, but he still speaks the language of love and 
of kindness to those whose opinions he condemns. 
He reverences the conscientious, and prays for 
the perverse. He looks forward to that day when 
rtruth shall shine forth and error be reproved, and 
while he believes his own humble trust for accept- 
ance in that day to rest on the sure and covenanted 
mercy of God, he remembers that his God is a 
God of love, that with him there is uncovenanted 
mercy, and that by himself we are assured, that 
it is his earnest desire to bring all the children of 
his love to one heavenly flock. 

* See note. 
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ST. JOHN, XX. 21. 

Ad ky Father hath tent me^ even so send I you. 

It was the object of my last discourse to lay be^ 
fore you the considerations, which independently 
of testimony^ render it difficult to doubt that our 
Lord laid the foundation of a system of goverur 
fnent and continuation for the Christian Church; 
It will be our business to day to consider the sub^ 
ject in another point of view, and observe how this 
probability assumes the character of certainty by 
the aid of the evidence of Scripture and History; 
This subject has been so often examined, that no 
hope can be entertained of producing any thing 
new, nor could novelty be productive of any ad- 
vantage. My sole object is to set before those who 
are intended for the ministry a simple and concise 
view of the nature of their calling, that they who 
are about to enter on it in the spirit of zeal an4 
of earnestness may be confirmed and cheered in 
their devotion to their Master's cause, by a know- 

10 
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ledge of the high privUeges which will be be- 
stowed on them ; and that those who are about 
to take on them the ministry of God in careless- 
ness or from secular motives, may be deterred 
from their sin, by a knowledge of the arduous 
duties, and the awful responsibility which such 
privileges must entaiL 

We proceed then to enquire from Scripture 
and the records of the primitive Church what 
was done by our Lord, his Apostles, and their 
successors in this momentous matter. And the 
several points in relation to our Lord are these* 
During his abode on earth, we find that he called *^ 
twelve apostles to the exercise of the ministry^ 
and afterwards seventy other disciples with pow- 
ers, it would seem, somewhat inferior to the firsts 
The twelve were sent to preach in his name and 
act as his substitutes in every respect ; while the 
seventy were only directed to those places where 
their Master was to follow them, and to supply 
what had been wanting in their ministration from 
defect of power or of ability f . 

It is the opinion of Beveridge J that the twelve 
did not receive their full consecration and sa- 

* 4Scc note. f See note. J See note. 
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cerdotal power until after our Lord's death, as 
the Levitical priesthood, itself an ordinance of 
<jod, was not abolished till that sacrifice was 
made. Without examining this opinion, we may . 
at once proceed to the consideration of the full 
promises and declarations of our Lord after his 
resurrection. And first we shall observe, that in a 
passage of St. John's Gospel our Xord declared 
to the Apostles that ' as his Father sent him, so 
he sent themV words which seem of themselves 
almost sufficient for our purpose ; that immedi* 
ately after this declaration he breathed on them 
and said, ^ Receive the Holy Ghost ;^ and assured 
them that from that time ' whosesoever sins they 
remitted, those sins were remitted ; and whose- 
soever sins they retained, were retained/ But 
with these strong and positive promises we must 
join others recorded by St. Matthew f in a passage 
wholly undisputed, and confirmed by another of 
St. Mark \y the genuineness of which is admitted 
even by Eichhorn § himself. We find then in both, 
a command of our Lord to the Apostles ^ to go 
and make disciples of all nations and baptize 
them/ and a promise that 'he would be with 
them to the end of the world.^ 



* John XX. 21. f -^att. xxviii. 19. 

j: Mark xvi. 15. § See note. 
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; It is Diot ntiy intention to wieary you witli ^nterin^ 
into the endless and sometimes frtiitless cdntrover*' 
sies which these words have caused^ or to enquire 
what were and what are the bounds of the power 
given by our Lord to his ministers *. I shall rest 
my cause^ as &r as concerns our Lord, on the as- 
sertion, that if words have iany meaning, these 
words contain a commission and a provision for 
its renewal and continuation. The commission 
will not bear, never has borne, any dispute; aU 
classes and sects admitting that^ the Apostles ret 
ceived a commission from their Master. The 
provision for a renewal has been sometimes dist 
puted by the Rationalizing Christians, but with 
very little show of argumentf . We must, how-? 
ever, observe here, that when our Saviour says 
that ^ he sent his Apostles, as the Father sent 
him/ he obviously speaks only of his embassy as 
a Teacher and Minister. He was sent by his Fa« 
ther to die for the sins of the world ; and after that; 
to enter into glory, and be the Ruler of all things 
until the consummation of the world. In this 
sense he certainly did^not send his Apostles, but 
spoke in hi& lower capacity of a Minister of God 
on earth, and in that capacity sent his. Apostles 
as the Father sent him ;]:. Be it remarked too, in 

* See note. f See note.. J See note. 
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I his place^ that the author of the Epi3tle tO the 
Hebrews * especially observes, that ' as no man 
taketh the honour of a Priest unto himself but 
lie that is called of God as was Aaron, so Christ 
glorified not himself to be an high Priest/ nor as** 
sumed the character till the descent of the Spirit 
upon him had manifested God's pleasure and in* 
tention. If then Christ seAt th6 Apostles £» his 
Father sent him, sent them, that is to say, to do 
his work after he had departed from the world ; if 
by that very act he showed that in his ministerial 
character he had the power of delegating and 
continuing his authority, could they, to whom he 
promised the same power as he possessed, con? 
ceive that that essential part of it, the right of 
delegation, was withheld, when the religion was 
to be continued for ever ? Such a power of pro- 
viding ministers, they must have known, would be 
far more necessary when the great Shepherd wa$ 
removed from the external and visible rule of his 
flock, when the flock was more numerous, when 
^ its first zeal was perhaps abated, its native simpli- 
city perverted into arts of hypocrisy and forms of 
godliness, when *^ heresies should arise and the love 
of many wax cold f T V But again, when Christ 
gave the command that his ministers, in fqlfilmei^ 

* Hebf V. 4, 5. t- ^ee note. 
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of those ancient and august prophecies which 
had foretold the everlasting duration and uni- 
versal dominion of the Gospel, should go and 
make disciples of all nations, could the Apostles, 
miless they had been mad enough to imagine that 
immortality on earth was a part of the gift be- 
stowed on them, could they, I say, have believed * 
that the task enjoined was to be accomplished by 
them alone, that task, of which after the lapse of 
almost two thousand years, the greater, alas ! the 
fax greater part remains to be done ? Strange in- 
deed to say, it has been contended by some, in 
order to elude the force of this argument, that 
the Apostles actually accomplished their task and 
carried the sounds of the Gospel to the ends not 
only of the old but even the new world ; and 
stranger still, one of the greatest divines f of the 
Calvinists has condescended, first to set this 
childish absurdity in the best colours his inge- 
nuity could furnish, and then to expose it with 
all his vast erudition. But an objector of a dif- 
ferent kind will complain that we rest our cause 
on a word ; that in the passage we allege, aU 
nations can only mean all the nations which the 
Apostles had the means of visiting and converting* 
We rest not our cause on a word, but on the 

* See note. f See note. 
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promise of Jesus which explains it. ' La ! ,1 am 
with you always/ said he, * even to the end of 
the world.' Why a promise that his assistance 
should he given until time was ended^ if the task 
enjoined could he accomplished in the hrief three- 
score years and ten^ to which man's fleeting life 
is bounded? But the objectors will fly to the 
refuge of verbal criticism^ here unfounded^ and 
always delusive when opposed to the obvious 
dictates of reason ; and one will say that the evid 
cf the world denotes the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
another will confine the declaration to a promise 
of assiduous assistance during the lives of the Apos- 
tles *• Was Christianity then to last only a half 
century, to be buried in the grave of its first teach- 
ers and forgotten ? Or at best to be left like seed 
cast on the face of the waters, to the acceptance 
or rejection of a world which neither understood 
nor cared for it ? Or, on the other hand, will it be 
contended^ that when our Lord thought it neces^ 
sary to set apart Apostles and ministers for the 
care of his flock, even while the daily sight of 
^lir^les showed that the faith for which they 
were worked came from God, he would think no 
ministers necessary, when all supernatural assist- 
ance was withdrawn f ? 

* See note. f See note^ 
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' We must pass ovet many casual expreddibns of 
our Lord's^ as> fdr example; those in which he 
compares Christian ministers to Rulers set over 
the household by the Lord^ and to Shepherds ap- 
pointed to feed his flock *, and hasten to consider 
how the promises and declarations which we have 
iaiready alleged were understood by those chosen 
and commissioned ministers to whoni they were 
delivered. But one observation it seems neces^ 
sary to premise. ^ These great ambassadors of 
Christ/ 1 use the words of Bishop Hall f/ sustained 
more persons than one. They comprehended in 
themselves the whole hierarchy, th6y were Chris-^ 
tians. Presbyters, Bishops, Apostles. So it was, they 
were Apostles immediately called, miraculously 
gifted, infallibly guided^ universally charged. 
Thus they had not, they could not have any suc- 
cessors. They were withal. Church governors; 
appointed by Christ to order and settle the affairs 
of his spiritual kingdom, and therein (beside the 
preaching of the Gospel and baptizing, common 
to them with other ministers,) to ordain a slicces^ 

« 

sion of the great administrators of his Church. 
Thus they were, would be, must be succeeded.* 
In a word, the office of the Apostles was not the 

*.. ^ * K . , . ...» 

• Matt. xxiv. 25. Luke xii. 42, 43. John xxi. 15, 16, 17. 
f See note. 
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powet'df Working miracles^ ^that power having 
been granted them to attest the divine coMmissioii 
by which they were authorised to preach atid per-^ 
form the other parts of their offiee^^ Now it is toi 
the latter part of the subject that we confine ^ur 
research, and withotat enquiring whether the Apds^ 
ties imparted any miriculous powers to oiliers^ 
We shaU endeavour to show> from the records of 
their actions, first, that they considered thieinselved 
as possessing the light of delegating ' the poWetf 
and gift, oir commission, entrusted to them as mi* 
nisters of God ; and secondly, that they considered 
this power, gift^ or commission, as the appoint^ 
ment of God for the continuation of the ministry^ 
and not superseded even by a miraculous call 
from him, 

* • . - . » • , ' . . 

Under the first head, it will be necessary to do 
little more than recall to your minds two or three 
instances in which this delegation of the minister 
rial powers took place. It did so in the case of 
Epaphroditus, who is said by St. Paul in his Episr 
tie to the Philippians f, to have been made the. 
Apostle of the Church amongst them. St. JerQm> 
in his commentary on the Galatians, expressly 
mentions this as one instance of the Apostles con- 

* See note. . f PhU. it 25. 
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secrat£Qg another ; and Th6odoret (on the passage 
itself) explains that his Apostleship consisted in 
haying the spiritual government of the Philippian 
Church as Bishop ^. In the cases of Timothy and 
Titus again we have a more distinct account from 
Scripture of the purposes for which this delega- 
tion of power took place t- The Apostles or Bi- 
shops of the Church were to ordain or lay hands 
on other inferior ministers^ to rule the Churchy 
not only to rebuke the laity, and reject obstinate; 
heretics from the Church, but to receive accusa- 
tions against even the priesthood, to preach the 
Gospel^ to reprove, to rebuke and to exhort, to do, 
in a word, the work of an evangelist, and make 
full proof of the ministry. Other instances might 
be alleged ; but these obviously suffice for the 
formal proof of a point which can be called in 
question by no one who admits the genuineness 
of Scripture^ We proceed therefore to shew 
that the power so delegated by the Apostles was 
spoken of by them as a grace, or gift ef God« 
And to this point no passage can be more remark- 
able than the parting address of St. Paul to cer- 
tain head& of the Churches in Asia, whom he 
summoned to Miletus to give them his last advice 

• See note. 

t See 1 Tim. iii. 1—16. iv. 12—16. v. and vi. 2 Tim. iv. 
1 — 6. Titus i. 4— 12» ii* and iii. 
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befote he was carried captive to Rome ^. ^ Tak^ 
heed/ he says> ' unto yourselves and to the flock 
whereof the Holy Ghost hath made you over-* 
seers/ Again, in those admirable Epistled to Ti- 
mothy, which should be engraven on the heart of 
every one who is, or who is about to become a mi-' 
nister of God, St. Paul twice speaks of the poweri^ 
vested in Timothy, through that solemn laying 
on of hands by which he was consecrated, as thd 
gift or grace of God t« In his first Epistle to the 
Corinthiaiis :{:, in pointing out the various gifts be^ 
stowed by God on the early Christians, he ex^ 
pressly Irefers the appointment of ministers of th^ 
Church to God. ' And God hath set some in 
the Church, first Apostles, secondarily Prophets, 
thirdly Teachers ;' while at an earlier part of the? 
satne Epistle^ he commands that men should think 
of their teachers as ' of ministers of Christ andE 
stewards of the mysteries of God/ Nor is thef 
well-known passage |j in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
i^ians less satisfactory or less conclusive on thii^ 
matter. ^ And he/ i. e. Christ, 'gave some Apos- 
tles, and some Prophets, and some Evangelists, 
and some Pastors and Teachers, for the perfect- 
ing of the Saints, for the work of the ministry, 

• Acts XR. 28. t 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. i. 6. 

X 1 Cor. xii. 28. § rCor. iv. 1. || Eph. iy. 11, 12. 
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for the edifying of the body of Christ/ It is dif- 
ficult to see how any more distinct evidence could 
be required of the practice and opinion of tbe 
Apostolic age than the passages we have alleged. 
But to complete the chain of reasoning it is ne-. 
cessary to show that the gift of Godyi9& neverthe- 
less supposed to be conferred by human agency. 
Now we have noticed, in the cases already cited, 
that the grace was given by laying on of hands ; 
and that the business of Timothy and Titus was 
in like manner to ordain or lay hands *. on Pres* 
by ters where they were required ; and we may 
further remark, that in the Acts t a similar ordina- 
tion of Presbjrters by the Apostles in all the cities 
of Asia is mentioned. The strongest case of all, 
however, is the extraordinary one of St. Paul; 
where even after his miraculous conversion we findi 
that the Holy Spirit commanded certain ministers 
of the Church to separate him for the purposes of 
the Ministry, and that they J, in compliance with 
the command, laid hands on him. Well indeed has 
it been observed with wonder, (and I cite the words 
with the more pleasure as coming from one not 
disj^osed to exalt the powers of the Christian 
priesthood unreasonably,) ' that it§ was not enough 

* See note. f Acts xiv. 23. 

% Acts xiii. 2, 3. § See note. 
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to authorize Paul to preach the word, that he had 
been struck blind by the immediate and supema>- 
tural power jof God ; that the general designs of 
Providence had been expressly communicated 
to him in a vision ; that Ananias had been sent to 
him, as a vessel chosen to bear God's name before 
the Gentiles and Kings, and the children of Israel, 
to deliver him from his blindness ! — this chosen 
vessel must still be consecrated '^ by men f men 
must fast and pray 6ver him and lay hands on 
him before he could be a legitimate preacher of 
the Gospel ; that person must be commissioned by 
the instrumentality of men, who could say of him^ 
self that he was *' an Apostle not of men, neither 
by men." ' I cannot leave the evidence of Scrip- 
ture without observing, that it is the more striking, 
because the notices of a divine commission are 
not formally made, but occur incidentally in works 
jdevoted to other purposes. And the same obser-* 
vation applies to th6 works of the Apostolic Fa-^ 
thers *, where we find that ' they speak cotistajatly 
as if they who ministered had received a regular 
commission to minister f,' and that Clement;}; espe-^ 
cially takes this commission for granted, and, ex^ 
pressly mentions that the Apostles before thei^ 
death provided for the succession of the ministry* 

* See note. f See note. % See note. 
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The argument then stands thus. We find what 
we conceive to be an express commission to the 
ministry given by Christ, we find that it was so 
understood by the Apostles, that they acted on 
it, that they ordained men to the priesthood 
wherever they went, and in order to provide for 
the extension and continuation of the ministry^ 
gave to certain more exalted officers the same 
power of ordination in addition to the other pri^ 
vileges of the ministry, that they speak of these 
privileges as the gift of God, but that they speak 
of them as bestowed through the instrumentality 
of man. We turn then to ecclesiastical history. 
And of all points we can find none more clearly 
established than those which are here necessary^ 
For, first, it is quite undeniable that in every 
known Church, from the very age of the Apostled 
to the time of the Reformation, not only has the 
ministry been continued, but that especial and 
higher class of it, the essential characteristic and 
distinction of which it is to confer the commission, 
has been continued also *. And, next, it is equally 
clear that in no Church from the Apostles' time 
to the Reformation^ is.an instance to be found 
(unless publicly reprobated and condemned^) 
ip^here any man has^^^ presumed to minister in the 

• See note. 
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Church of God Without receiving hid call from 
the higher class of the ministry set apart for 
that purpose ♦. I do not weary you with alleging 
the specific proofs of these assertions^ for they are 
to he found in every common treatise on Episco- 
pacy. The same arguments and instances which 
show the Apostolic institution and perpetual 
continuance of the Episcopal order^ show at the 
same time the helief entertained of the necessity 
of that commission for the conferring and conti- 
nuance of which the order mainly exists. We have 
sufficient proof then that there has ever been in 
the Church a class of the priesthood instituted 
chiefly for the end of perpetuating the commis- 
sion ; and we may well ask, why it should have 
been so, but from the persuasion derived from the 
founders of the Christian Church, that in that 
Church, he who teaches without God's authority 
can be no teacher, and that the laity, or the civil 
magistrate, have no more power to make a priest, 
than to institute a new Sacrament. It is true 
that the priesthood cannot exhibit in a tangible 
form the seal of God to their ministry, but it is 
true also that if any proposition be capable of 
historical proof, there is an abundance of such 
proof, all the proof in short which the universal 

* See note. 
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voice of history and of tradition in all ages can 
supply^ that the Apostles of Christ never dreamt 
of any teachers but those called by the original 
authority from God *. And it may, I think, be well 
to observe here, that the ground on which we 
have been arguing is the only safe ground for 
considering the question of episcopacy. To argue 
the necessity of the episcopal order merely be- 
cause it is an Apostolic institution, is to argue it 
on very insufficient grounds, for many Apostolical 
institutions might be, and doubtless were, of a 
temporary nature f* But when we know that the 
episcopal order was instituted by the Apostles 
with the power of conferring the commission, and 
that no other order possessed the power> the in- 
tention of the Apostles as to the continuance of 
the order is proved by the consideration on which 
we have been dwelling ; namely, the permanent 
necessity of a coinmission, and the impossibility 
of any man's becoming a minister of God without 
it The same consideration, even without histo- 
rical evidence, is a sufficient proof of the uninter- 
riipted succession of the episcopal order ; for if no 
man was admitted to minister without a commis- 
sion, there must ever have existed those who had 
the power of bestowing it :|:. It is on the authority 

* See note. f See note. J See note. 
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of this uninterrupted succession alone that any 
one of us can presume to act as ministers of God, 
for if that succession had ever failed^ no earthly 
power could have restored, what no earthly power 
had given *. / 

But while we thus advocate the divine right of 
the priesthood, we must not.be accused of the 
absurdity of contending: for any divine appoint- 
ment in the details of Church Government. The 
Church, while it retains the main points, the mi- 
nistry and the Sacraments, according to the ap- 
pointment of God, must, like all other societies, 
have the power of ordering its own government, 
and making such changes in minor matters, in 
judging, for instance, where the right of legisla- 
tion, or of inflicting punishment shall be lodged, 
as may appear essential from the changes of so- 
ciety and of situation f. The^ institution of the 
society as a visible body by its divine Head, gives 
it that power, and makes its regulations obliga- 
tory on the consciences of all its members and 
ministers. As a familiar example, we may ob- 
serve, that although the commission given to a 
priest would qualify him to minister to all men, 
in all places, and all times, yet in this realm the 

* See note. f See note. 
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wisdom of the Church has decreed, that for the 
^ake of good order and quietness, our ministra^ 
tions shall he confined to definite places, and a 
definite flock; and no individual can, without 
disregarding every call of conscience, transgress 
these regulations of the society to which he be- 
longs, and under the false pretence of possessing 
an authority instead of a qualification, take on 
him the task of teaching and preaching in places 
and societies, which belong to other men *. 

Let us now return to our former business, and 
enquire into the objections urged against the 
divine commission. Let us enquire first, why 
Reason should suggest any doubt, and any diffi- 
culty here. Is it that man is too weak, and too 
infirm, to do God's work in the world ? But is it 
more difficult to believe that he should have 
lodged the right to speak his will with living man, 
infirm as he is, aided and corrected by Scripture, 
than that he should have committed it to Scrip- 
ture alone, subject to all the corruptions, and 
alterations, and misconceptions, of that very hu- 
man infirmity, and that very human perverseness, 
whose efiects appear so alarming ? Or if God can 
give grace through the sacraments, consecrate 

* See note. 
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even inanimate things to spiritual purposes, and 
make them the means of eternal salvation, are 
we to think that man alone cannot be made sub^ 
servient to his designs, or e£fectual in attaining 
the ends of his grace * ? If again, a Revelation be 
not incredible, if a Revelation must confirm the 
dictates of Reason as to our weakness and cor-^ 
ruption, if it must, in order to address itself ta 
our acceptance, offer remedies for our weakness; 
and cure for our corruption, why is it incredible 
that God, who in other cases obviously uses hu^ 
man agency for the effectuation of moral objects, 
should use it also, obviously adapted as it is for 
the purpose, in this highest and best of all of his 
dispensations ? But can any proof be alleged 
against us ? Does Scripture declare that men 
shall have no authority to bless in Christ's name, 
does God any where declare that it is presump- 
tuous in man to pretend to do so, and inconsistent 
with his honour to bestow his graces through 
human hands, and that all are to be received im- 
mediately from himself? Need I remind you, that 
they who so think must not apply to the Old Tes- 
tament at least ; for there they find only the ex- 
press institution of a priesthood, and the severest 
punishment for those who presumed to. take it <m 

* See note. 
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themselves ; there they will find a command to 
Aaron and his sons to bless the people^ and an 
express promise that God's blessing should follow 
theirs ; there they will find that God would not 
heal sickness^ till supplication had been made by 
an human minister *. But I need not proceed on 
this ground; for assuredly they who contend 
against the priesthood, will never appeal to a Book, 
which, like the Old Testament, never touches on 
the subject of dispute, without refuting their 
arguments, and negativing their assertions. 

But the real and capital objection to the notion 
of a commissioned Priesthood, arises, in fact, from 
the extent of the powers which it is supposed to 
claim, and which, in a corrupt Church, it did 
claim. Men feel a repugnance to believing that 
others, as infirm and as sinful as themselves, have 
a power to bless or to curse, to reconcile sinners 
to God, or to pass sentence of condemnation on 
them. They contend, on the one handy that God 
alone can see the heart, and that by theheart alone 
can man be judged ; on the other they urge, that 
the sentence must be passed by one who can be 
moved neither by passion nor interest ; and that 
such a character can apply to God alone. 

* See note. 
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It woald seem^ indeed^ (for it were idle to 
speak with positive certainty of tHe Proteus-like 
faith of the Roman Church, which contrives, with 
admirable ingenuity, to escape the firmest grasp, 
to elude the most entire conviction, to deny its 
old shape, and assume a new) but it would 
seem, if we may believe some of the declarations of 
Bellarmine *, that it is a doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, that no penitent on earth can be absolved 
without the Priest's sentence, that that sentence 
really takes away sin, and thus that it is necessary 
to salvation. But these doctrines are not to be 
charged on us. God only by himself forgives sin ; 
' who cleanses the soul from inward blemish, and 
fooses the debt of eternal death f.' We claim only 
a power of a difierent kind as far as regards the 
eternal punishment of sin. It is our business 
to declare the conditions on which God has been 
pleased to remit sin ; and it is our duty, and our 
privilege, for the comfort of the penitent and re- 
turning sinner, or the timid and dispirited Chris-^ 
tian, to declare to them when the conditions are 
fulfilled, and so to absolve them, by assuring them 
of God's gracious pardon in heaven to all peni- 
tents, and of his satisfaction, as far as outward 
tokens can warrant, with theirs. Yet even to thisk 

* ^e note* f See note*.. . 
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limited exercise of power^ the same objections, 
with respect to the natural imperfection of Priests, 
are urged. But be it remembered^ that all the 
means of grace> all the ministrations of the Gos- 
pel^ all hopes^ all promises, all threats, whatever 
concerns man's salvation, is all conditional, and 
can only be e£fectual when attended by such cir- 
cumstances as God requires. The agents and in- 
struments in short are earthly; the being for 
whose sake all is done is earthly too. All is 
imperfect, and so all is conditional. Christianity 
conveys no infallible salvation ; the Sacraments 
no infallible grace ; it depends on the heart of 
the receiver, whether the grace they may convey 
be conveyed or not They may be received by 
the unworthy, or the hypocrite, and thus prove a 
curse when they were intended to shed a blessings 
And so of the power of blessing, of absolving, or 
condemning, given to the ministers of God. They 
may be deceived, because they are men ; and the 
hypocrite may assume to them the appearance of 
a Christian ; and they may pronounce a blessing 
on earth which will never be ratified in heaven. 
But who would thence argue, that the blessing, 
which they pronounce, by God's leave and com- 
mand, when they are not deceived, and when the 
ordinance has its free course, will not be ratified ? 
Again, the Minister of God may be unworthy. 
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and may pronounce from passion, or interest^ a 
sentence which, in the fear of God, he would 
never pronounce, and which will be overturned 
by God his Master. It is required that he who 
pronounces this absolution, he to whose earthen 
vessel this treasure is committed, should guard it 
with all the care and anxiety which so precious a 
deposit requires ; that he should never allow it 
to be polluted by any admixture of an earthly or 
carnal nature; that the pure and living water 
should not be defiled by the turbid stream of 
passion or revenge, nor by the yet more sordid 
dregs of interest or avarice. And if these con-^ 
ditions be not observed, the conditional sentence 
is null and void ; yet its nullity, when its condin^ 
tions are absent, can be no proof of its nullity 
when they are fulfilled. 

The last point which it is necessary to bring 
under your notice, as immediately connected with 
the objection I have just noticed, and as enabling 
us to state in what the commission of the minis- 
try consists, is the railing accusation often brought 
by vulgar and ignorant minds against the words> 
'Receive the Holy Ghost,' used in our Ordination 
Sei:yice. The reader of Scripture need not be 
reminded how often by the Spirit are expressed 
the ordinary, a^ well as extraordinary gifts of the 
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Spirit: and, among others^ that very authority 
and power which is given men in the Church to 
be ministers of holy things. He then who gives 
this power by God's permission and command, 
may justly use the phrase we speak of^ and feel 
assured^ that he bestows such power as Christ 
has endowed his Church withal ; such power as^ 
in the words of Hooker*, neither Prince nor Po- 
tentate. King nor Caesar, on earth can give. For 
as the object for which the Ministry is instituted 
is to carry on the dispensation of grace which has 
been the great object of God's providence ever 
since this lower world was created^ which hi^ 
wisdom had decreed before its foundations were 
laid, for which the Son of God was incarnate and 
crucified, and the gifts of the Spirit were spread 
abroad on mankind ; as, in short, it is our business 
to preach the saving truths of the everlasting 
Qospel, to declare the conditions of pardon, to 
offer the means of grace in the Sacraments, to 
comfort the penitent with the assurance of for* 
giveness, and by every method which zeal and 
piety can suggest, to procure the salvation of 
souls, so we may be assured that that Master who 
lays the burthen of the ministry on us by those 
words, by those words so connects himself with 

* See note. 
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it, that we shall assuredly receive from him the 
assistance *, ' the aid, the countenance^ and support 
we require in all that we faithfully undertake iii 
the discharge of our office. Knowing, therefore, 
that when we receive ordination, we receive also, 
the present assistance of the Spirit, partly to 
guide, direct, and strengthen us in aU our waysy 
and partly to assume to itse^ the actions which 
helong to our place and callings in order to confer 
a higher authority on them ; can we either hear 
the words at the solemn hour of our admission ta 
the Ministry, or recall them to our minds and re-* 
flections without a strong and triumphant feeling 
of exultation and joy ? Remove what these in*^ 
suited words imply, and what have we wherein 
to glory? But now since that hlessed Spirit 
which our Saviour gave at his first calling of man^ 
kind to his ministry, concurs with spiritual voca*' 
tions through all ages, we have for the very least 
of our duties that to dignify, to grace, and to 
authorize them, which no other officers on earth 
can challenge. Whether we preach, pray, hap- 
tize, communicate, declare God's wrath or his 
forgiveness, as stewards of God's mysteries, our 
words, our judgments, and our deeds may, while 
our hearts and hands are holy, he guided by him, 

* See note. 
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and so be his^ rather than ours/ A truth so so-- 
lemn and so awful^ that if it were unfeignedly be- 
lieved^ the Church of God would ever be what 
it ought to be^ without spot or blemish of neglect 
or sin. For who would carelessly bestow, who 
idly use^ who lightly value the gifts and graces 
of the Spirit of God ? 

May God grant to such of you, my younger 
brethren, as are about to enter into his service, 
the spirit of wisdom. May he possess your 
minds with just and elevated views of the privi-^ 
leges and gifts he bestows on his Ministers, and 
thus prepare you for the awful duties, the serious 
responsibility, the anxiety, the toil, the difficulty 
of your office, that so having done your share in 
the perfecting of the Saints, the edifying the body 
of Christ, ye may finish your course with joy, 
and enter into your Master's rest. 
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The Priests lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth ; for he is the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts. 

I HAVE endeavoured^ in the preceding discourses^ 
to set before you the proofs ever deemed satis- 
factory, by those who recognise the truth of the 
Scriptures, that God has been pleased to institute 
a ministry in his Church, and to give it the sanc- 
tion of his authority, and the promise of his as- 
sistance. Let us proceed to enquire, how the 
facts which we have established ought to operate 
on those who either are, or are about to become 
public teachers, under the authority so given. 
And the one great consideration which addresses 
itself to their notice is this; that God, who has 
chosen to work by human agents, knows their 
strength, as well as their infirmity ; their capa- 
city, as well as their imperfections ; and that while 
of his goodness he will pardon, as well as supply 
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the inevitable wants and deficiencies of his chosen 
agents^ he stilly in the knowledge of their natural 
powers, and of the effects they are capable of 
producing, relie& on the exertion of those powers 
to their full extent. To say, indeed, that God 
works by human means, is only to say, that he 
intends those means to effect all that they have 
the power of effecting. 

In the dispensation of the Gospel then, he who 
is called to the work is to feel this awful truth 
pressed on his conscience, that whatsoever his 
liand findeth to do, whatsoever his natural gifts, 
whatsoever the advantages already acquired^ or 
3till within his reach, will enable him to perform, 
that he is to perform with all his might. For 
he has no longer the promise of that extraordi- 
nary assistance which attended the first chosen 
preachers of the Gospel ; his work is to be done by 
the gentler influences of the Spirit, working with 
his natural or acquired gifts. And so he is bound 
by every tie of conscience, to extend and enlarge 
his faculties, and to use them when so extended 
and enlarged to the promotion of that service to 
which he is called. Our subject then naturally 
divides itself into a consideration of the means tQ 
be used by the teacher, to qualify himself for the 
discharge of the duties expected from him, an^ 
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of his practice of the duties themselves. Wer 
shall devote ourselves to-day to the first of these 
considerations^ and endeavour to show you the 
solemn obligations of the minister of God ta 
thought and study^ as the indispensable and the 
best means (I speak now of mere human means^ 
not of the assistance of God^ to be obtained by 
prayer,) of qualifying Himself for the discharge 
of his duties. I shall urge the obligation by set- 
ting before you the difficulties of the task, the 
knowledge necessarily required, and the mischiefs 
necessarily attendant on an incompetent share of 
it. And I enter on this subject the more anxi^ 
ously, first, because in some works on the pastoral 
office, very justly recommended to your notice, 
the necessity of patient and continued study is 
not, I think, duly appreciated * ; a remark which 
it would not become me to make, were not the 
opposite view which I urge on you sanctioned by 
some of the greatest of our divines, men as much 
distinguished by the fervour of their zeal and the 
activity of their exertions, as by the depth and 
solidity of their learning f . But I am the more 
anxious on the subject, because I fear we pass 
not too harsh a censure on many who enter the 
Church if we say, that they consider the slight pre^ 

* See note. f See note. 
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paration^ which alone can be made previously ta 
ordination^ as the only preparation that is neces- 
sary> and that they deem the qualification thus 
acquired sufficient to render them able ministers 
of the New Testament. 

Let it not be thought^ on the other hand, that I 
seek to represent learning as the only, or even as 
the^r^^ qualification of a Christian teacher. The 
first qualification of such a teacher, is, beyond all 
controversy, a fervent spirit of love to God and to 
man. In that love the foundation of all ministe- 
rial usefulness must be laid ; and without it, all 
the learning and all the eloquence, ever possessed 
by man, will be vain and unprofitable. But I seek 
to impress upon those, who, under the influence 
of such a spirit, are about to become ministers of 
God, that they are bound to aim at the possession 
of every acquirement by which they can promote 
the cause of their Master ; and I desire to show 
those who are about to enter the ministry with 
a careless and indolent mind, that the knowledge 
necessary to every minister who is not ia disgrace 
to his order, will require a long-continued and 
patient course of study, — a consideration, by 
which I would fain hope that they may be either 
roused from their fatal lethargy, or moved from 
their evil purpose. 
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Let us then consider the young minister as 
having received that call which is to devote himi 
to the service of God. As far as any thing ex- 
ternal and without himself is concerned^ nothing 
more can he done^ nothing more is to he done on' 
earth to enable him to obey the call he has re- 
ceived. But because nothing more without him- 
self is required^ it is a fatal error on his part 
to think himself therefore fully qualified for his 
ofiice^ and to dream that his own task of prepara-* 
tion is accomplished. True^ he has received the 
commission which makes him an ambassador for 
God ; he may enter on that awful task of con- 
veying the tokens of reconciled justice and aton- 
ing love to the sinner; he may stand by the dying 
bed and promise mercy or threaten woe^ he may 
be for the people to Godward ; and where the 
Christian heart is filled with hope and joy in be- 
lieving^ the Master who has promised to be with 
his Church to the end of the worlds will not allow 
the unwdrthiness of the minister to destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament^ but will make the means 
of grace effectual and the hope of glory sure *. 
But in the flock committed to the young minister^ 
how few are thus prepared for that part of the 
work of the Churchy how many are lost in indif- 

* See note. 
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ference^ or in the deeper gulph of siu! How sball 
he rouse the one, and reclaim the other ? Where 
shall he find a voice that shall speak to the sin* 
ner's heart, or strike on the dull cold ear of care* 
less sensuality ? This jis, indeed, the work which 
he is called on to do, and the instruments for per* 
forming it are placed in his hand, if he has the 
skill to use them. What could God, while he 
works by human agents, do more ? what which he 
hath not done ? ^ God will exert . his action^ but 
in concurrence only with the teacher exerting 
his *.' His grace will go with the minister, but 
will not force him on, who cannot, or will not go 
by himself. The means of grace, the seal of par- 
don, the sure promises are all entrusted to his 
keeping, but how shall he reach them forth to 
them who have no desire to receive them, if he 
himself, the Lord helping him, cannot inspire them 
with that desire ? And how shall he be able to do 
that holy work, if he be neither able to teach nor 
willing to learn ? 

But able to teach, except in a limited degree, at 
that age, and with such brief time for preparation, 
he cannot be. For it is a great work, and a perilous 
office. The priest's office lies among mankind, 

• See note. 
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and his object is their liberation from sin> mA 
from its penalty. But he who desires to dissuade 
men from vices^ must lay his general foundation 
indeed^ in the evil nature and consequences of 
sin, but must found his dissuasive very much 
on the peculiar temper of individuals. He must 
study their dispositions^ and in the countless 
variety which presents itself, he is to be able to 
deal with all ; to judge when the threat of venge* 
ance is to be held forth, and when the hope of 
mercy proflfered ; what hearts require the fear of 
the law, and what will be softened by the gentie 
voice of the gospel ; he is to deal with the careful 
and the careless, to inspire into the timid all the 
uncompromising firmness of the Christian law, 
into die violent, all its gentieness and love ; to 
purify the grossness of earthly passion in the sen* 
sualist, and to awaken the fervour of heavenly 
love in the cold and heartless disciple of the 
world *. He must condescend to ignorance, and 
compassionate infirmity ; he must be wise with 
the wise, and weak with the weak ; in a word, he 
must be all things to all men. For his is the 
hardest of all tasks ; to counteract prejudice, and 
subdue passion ; to make men resign the present 
gratification of their fondest wishes, for distant 

* See note. 
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and future expectations ; and to teach them that 
truth which at first they are unahle^ and ever con- 
tinue unwilling to believe. My brethren, who ia 
sufficient for these things ? I ask you if these 
powers can be acquired by him who does not 
strictly and fully comply with the Apostle's 
charge, to meditate on these things, and give 
himself wholly to them ? I ask you if any share of 
them will be gained by him who considers his task 
done when holy hands have been laid upon him, 
and who neglects to stir up the gift which was 
given by their imposition ? I ask you if his youth 
will not be despised^ and if it does not deserve to 
be so? 

These difficulties, however, which I have enume^ 
rated are to be avoided, these qualifications I have 
spoken of are to be gained by careful examination 
of our own characters, and those of other men, by 
patient thought, and reflection, and prayer, rather 
than by study. But the careful study of other men's 
characters, and the earnest and diligent examina- 
tion and correction of our own are not enough ; 
these are the means only by which we are to 
enable ourselves to fulfil our task, and to teach 
the truth committed to us. For he it remem- 
bered that we are not to teach our own wisdom, 
nor be guided by our own knowledge, that we 
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are to teach Christianity and that only^ and that 
before we can teach, we must learn. It is said, 
indeed, in reply, that Christianity is so simple, 
that it can require little learning ; that Christian 
truth amounts to this only, that we are to be holy 
here, in order that we may be happy hereafter. 
But it is a gross fallacy to infer the simplicity 
of a proposition, from the simplicity with which 
it can .be stated, and to lay out of the account 
the wide and difficult considerations which it 
may involve *. Are we to be treated for ever 
like children of a larger growth, and* to be re^ 
strained from a knowledge of those truths which 
Scripture itself sets before us ? Are we to forget 
that every man who knows any thing, knows that 
of himself he cannot be holy, and that therefore, 
in that requirement of holiness is implied and in7 
yolved at once an opening of the whole scheme 
of redemption, decreed from the beginning, fore- 
told in Prophecy, prefigured in the Law ? Is this 
to be received at once without enqiliring into its 
grounds, or examining the evidence for its truth ? 
But such an enquiry is hopeless for a large body 
of mankind, though a knowledge of its results is 
indispensable. The enquiry itself must be made 
for them. And here is the first part of the 

* See note. 
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teacher's task. He must set before the people the 
nature of the faith required^ the practice enjoined, 
the salvation proffered. But who that remem- 
bers the extent and the difficulty of the subjects 
involved^ the consideration of God as a moral 
Governor^ the vindication of his ways to man, 
the nature and the consequences of his attributes, 
the existence and extent of the corruption of 
man's moral beings and the nature of the remedy 
provided, who, I say, will tell us that these things 
kre easy ? Who that remembers that now we see 
through a glass darkly, and remembers too the 
propensity of our poor nature, to be for ever daz- 
zled by false lights, ever misled by fancy and 
ever seduced into partial views of truth, who that 
knows the dangers of error to ourselves and others, 
will bid us go ^ sounding on our dim and perilous 
Ivay *,' without every assistance which the wisdom 
and knowledge of other, and earlier, and wiser men, 
can bestow f ? 

A 

- But alas ! it is little to avoid error ourselves, 
we are bound to correct it in others ; bound by 
our duty to God, and to those whom he has com- 
jnitted to our charge. Well, indeed, has it been 
itaid, that in these days our fate is like that of the 

* See note. f See note. 
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rebuilders of Jerusalem ; with one of their hands 
they were to work in the building, with the other 
to hold a weapon of defence *. Look, then, I 
beseech you, at the conflict and storm of reli* 
gious opinions ; at the facility with which error, 
as we believe, most pernicious, is generated ; the 
zeal and earnestness with which it is propagated. 
Look, (if it indeed be necessary to a.dd any thing 
of a temporary nature to arguments which, resting 
on the imperfect constitution of man's nature> 
are as enduring as he is,) look, I say, to the pre-» 
sent diffusion of superficial information, mistaken 
by the wretched weakness of enthusiasts for a 
general increase of real knowledge ; look at the 
pitiable combination of vanity suggesting the exa-« 
mination of every subject, however deep and difi* 
cult, and of ignorance, on every subject involv-i 
ing itself in error and mistake. Look, again, to 
the corruptions of primitive truth, the stains on 
her fair beauty; look to the activity and viru-* 
lence of open or insidious hostility to all religion^ 
and remember that it is our task to defeild reli^ 
gion in all her extent against the ingenious so^ 
phistry with which error is insinuated, the hardi-4 
hood with which evidence is rejected, the doubts 
with which the genuineness of Scripture is as^ 

* See note. 
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sailed^ and the perverseness by which it is misin^ 
terpreted. See then at once how wide a field of 
necessary knowledge presents itself. We are ap- 
pointed to teach the faith deduced from Scripture 
by an especial Church ^^ and we are therefore 
bound to ascertain what that faith is^ and to rescue 
ourselves from the misrepresentations of adversa- 
ries^ who impute to us opinions which we do not 
hold^ or conceal those which we do. And this must 
be done by a painful and careful examination of 
the writings and opinions of the founders of the 
Churchy and by a far^ far more careful examina- 
tion of Scripture itself f. Handed down to us from 
distant ages, and written in foreign tongues^ how 
shall we excuse ourselves if we neglect, in some 
degree, to make ourselves masters of its criticism 
and interpretation ; so that on the one hand we 
may be able to admit or refute on solid grounds 
the arguments which impugn the genuineness of 
any part of it, and that on the other we may not 
be misled by an ignorance of the real principles 
of interpretation, into folly and falsehood. But 
these principles cannot be gained without the 
study of other authors, and no such study can 
be too extensive X I nay, this one word, Interpreta-^ 
turn, of itself, implies as it were, an encyclopaedia 

* See note. + See note. J See note. 
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of knowledge, a knowledge comprehending the 
most entire,^ and most familiar acquaintance with 
the history and customs of every ancient nation. 
Nor even then is this part of our task accom- 
plished. In the certainty that, as the water which 
first rises from the spring, is clearer than that 
which in a lengthened course has mixed itself with 
the soil of the channel *, so the first ages of the 
Church were the purest, we must hardly acqui- 
esce in any interpretation of Scripture doctrine 
till we know whether it has received a sanction 
from the voice of the Primitive Church ; a know- 
ledge which cannot be gained but by long and 
extensive study f. We must, indeed, as our Sa- 
viour himself has told us, if ' we are scribes in- 
structed into the kingdom of heaven, be like the 
householder which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old X' 

Need I add to what I have said ? Need I tell you 
of the time and attention irresistibly claimed by 
the study of the evidences of Christianity ? Need 
I tell you with what zeal and earnestness you 
must undertake the study of moral and practical 
divinity, of the piety required by the Christian 
law, the duties and the holiness it enjoins, and 

* See note. f See note. % See note. 
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the motives by which those duties and that holi-^ 
ness is to be enforced ? Need I remind you that 
all these acquirements will be in vain, all the be- 
nefits of your knowledge lost, unless you possess 
also the art of communicating with plainness and 
simplicity, but with earnestness and fervour to 
others, what you possess yourselves; and that this 
is an art which cannot be gained but by patient 
study and constant imitation of the best models ^ ? 
Need I ask, if it be possible for you to approach 
even the imperfect standard I have set up, unless 
in the fullest meaning of the Apostle's words you 
' give attendance to reading f V 

'. The. standard is indeed a low and imperfect 
one; I have brought to your notice the very 
smallest portion of knowledge necessary for a mi- 
nister of God's word, only that, without which his 
flock, if not misled, or led at all by him, will be 
ever misled by the ignorant enthusiast ; only that, 
without which even the superficial information so 
generally spread will triumph over him, and the 
wretched and contemptible teacher will be dis«- 
graced by the superior information of the taught :t^» 
Would to God that the danger and the disgrace of 
incompetence were more distinctly perceived and 

* See note. f 1 Tim. iv. 13. See note. J See note. 
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warmly felt ; that it were aftener remembered 
whose word it is that ' the priest's lips are to keep 
knowledge^ that the people are to seek the law 
at his mouth/ that he is bound by every tie of 
duty to them and to God, by every solemn motive 
of love to mankind in general, and of espedal 
tenderness to that flock whom he has undertaken 
to nourish with the bread of life, and by every 
motive of fear for himself, to gain and to give 
that light for which they look up to him. 

But in this, as in similar cases, men too ofteiv 
deceive themselves by evading the question of ab* 
solute competence or incompetence, and making 
it far too much a matter of degree of ability ; 
and they calm their consciences by thinking that 
they possess a share at least of the qualifications 
required. Whether in the Church, indeed, or out 
of it, men are apt, in estimating their own fitness, 
and the duties required of them, so extremely to 
exaggerate the one, and diminish the other, that 
many whom an impartial observer would pro^ 
nounce disgraceful and mischievous^ would feel 
genuine and unaflFected surprise if their compe- 
tency were called in question. And this observa-^ 
tion applies far more to the Church than to any 
other profession ; for the eflFects produced by a due 
discharge of duties imposed on other men, are visi<^ 

11 
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ble^ and the result of their neglect is visible also ; 
they relate to external things, and live and die 
with them. The good or the evil we do lives 
after us, indeed, and after those to whom it is 
done; but it is rarely visible, it relates to the 
spirit, and meets not the carnal eye of sense. 
The outward signs of peace and comfort may be 
seen, where an idle and incompetent priest has 
been the cause of destruction within ; and so we 
are deceived, and so we deceive ourselves into 
the belief, that while we discharge the external 
part of our o£Sce with decorum, and comply with 
the requisitions of the law, all is well. We cry 
peace, when there is no peace, and give ourselves 
up too often ^ith a careless confidence to any 
pursuit, and any employment, but those of our 
profession. 

I have been speaking so far to all who are 
about to enter our holy profession ; not especially 
to those inclined to study, not to those endowed 
with any peculiar gifts or graces of the intellect. 
I have spoken of necessary knowledge only, and 
of endowments which are to be expected from 
every Minister of the Gospel. But I cannot re- 
frain from adding a few words on the dignity and 
grandeur of the study, on the irresistible claims 
which it possesses to the devotion of the mightiest 
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talents and the richest endowments^ from its in* 
trinsic character, from the extent of the research to 
which it leads, from the grandeur of the objects 
it investigates, and from the permanent eleva- 
tion of the intellect through the knowledge it 
bestows. For we are destined too often to hear 
a cry and a clamour of a different kind. We are 
told that these studies are old, that they go over 
ground already so often trodden, as to leave no 
scope for talent, no room for discovery ; that they 
confine the powers of the mind, capable as it is of 
higher flights and nobler darings, of assisting the 
march of intellect) and the progress of knowledge. 
In a word, Divinity is not Science; this is the. 
head and front of its offending, and this is at pre- 
sent an offending hardly pardonable. But why 
this unnecessary warfare, why this unreasonable 
comparison of the general with the particular, 
this unjust depression of the superior before the 
inferior? Why is it not seen, that the charge 
which the votaries of science bring against our 
study, of confining the views and degrading the 
faculties, may be far more justly directed against 
their own ? True, indeed, it is, that science, in 
her highest estate, has been, and may be, used to 
elevate the mind from a contemplation of the 
works of God, to the contemplation of God him- 
self. True it is too, that in her highest estate she 

F 
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educes and exercises some of the most valuable 
faculties of the human mind. But of those who 
devote themselves to science how few can boast 
this happy result, how few rise beyond the mere 
congestion and arrangement of facts ; and how 
many^ therefore^ may pass away from the world 
with half their faculties undeveloped and dead } 
They have been at best instruments^ mere instru- 
ments^ for promoting the march of intellect ; but 
what has been the march of their own ? They may 
have accelerated the progress of knowledgOi so 
called, but what knowledge have they acquired for 
themselves ? Intellect and knowledge are not the 
joint stock of the world which every one is inter- 
ested in augmenting. M ankind^ as a class, can be 
elevated only by the elevation of every individual 
whom it embraces ; and we mistake miserably if, 
in the desire of promoting the progress of light 
and knowledge in the world, we do not lay the 
foundation in the progress and elevation of our 
own intellects. 

Such a progress, we assert with confidence^ 
is the eflFect of the study of Divinity. In the 
mighty round of knowledge which it embraces, 
what is introduced which does not for its owa 
excellence deserve admission, which does not of 
its own nature tend to exercise and elevate the: 
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feculties, and to pouv on them the light of per* 
manent and preeions knowledge? Where does 
Divinity lay itd foundatioii but in tibe loftiest spe^ 
culations, the bdng and attributes of God^ and 
his moral government of the world ? What is its 
proper province but the mind of man^ its nature^ 
the laws by whidi it is guided, ite strength and 
its weakness ? Where does it look for proof of 
the superiority of tbe moral system it inculcates, 
bv^ to the study and contemplation of all that the 
wise and great and good>, Hie philosopher and 
the moralist of other times have achieved by the 
light of unassisted reason ? I should insult you 
by offering any proof, that intimately linked as 
the history of reUgion is^ with the history of man, 
the most intimate knowledge of history is an in^ 
dispensable requisite in the formation of a great 
diyine; and that his character isi equally income 
plete without an extensive and intimate acquaint^ 
ance with several of the languages of the ancient 
"World, a research into their analogies and their 
formation, or, in otiier words, into the laws! of 
human thought. Thus, then, of all men, the di- 
vme is perpetually conversant with tiiose deep 
and mighty que^ito^ which, if here bMow, they 
have received no soiutfon, and admit none, have 
ever exercised, and formed, and strengthened, the 
minds of the greatest and wisest of mankind. 

f2 
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Literature sheds forth all her stores and all her 
jefinements for him ; and science herself is not 
beyond the pale of his research. Whatever 
strength the mind can receive from perpetual 
exercise and devotion to the most difficult and 
laborious study^ whatever refinement it can ob- 
tain from converse with the loftiest thoughts, the 
purest minds and the sublimest writings, that 
strength and that refinement is ours; ours is 
the study to which the great and wide universe 
alone sets the limits and which grasps within itself 
all the perfections and dimensions of human sci- 
ence *. 

Who then shall presume to say that this study 
retards the growth of man's mind, and so pre* 
vents the fairest flower of God's earthly garden 
from blossoming into the perfectness of beauty t 
Who shall disparage that study which exercises, 
exalts, strengthens, and purifies, and which has 
for its end the conduct of an immortal soul to 
a state of enjoyment adapted to its requirements, 
and as immortal as itself ? To him who believes 
that the grave is the last house of that spirit 
which animates his ever-wasting and perishing 
body, I appeal not ; but to all who believe that 

* See note. 
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beyond that house there is another not made with 
hands, be the blessed conviction produced in him 
by the influence of Revelation, or the light of 
reason, be he believer or unbeliever, I do appeal 
to judge in the controversy, whether any scien- 
tific study, any study of that matter which must 
die to the passing Spirit, even if itself were eter- 
nal, can be comparable to that higher study which 
directs all its efforts to the improvement and ex- 
altation of the undying spirit itself. But to the 
Christian I appeal yet more strongly, and ask of 
him, if the Bible be the Word of God, if Chris- 
tianity be no fond dream of man's imagination, 
if it alone contain the germs and seeds of eternal 
and unperishing truth ; whether it is not more, yea 
far more important than the knowledge of those 
forms and laws of matter which, by the very de- 
cree 6f the Wisdom to which they owe their be- 
ing, are to perish with the world to which they 
relate. And so I call on all and each of you who 
are about to enter our sacred profession, and 
whom God has raised above your fellows by su- 
perior powers and superior energies of mind, to 
remember that, as you are called on at your ad- 
mission to God's service, ' to lay aside the study of 
the world and the flesh, and to be diligent in 
prayer and in reading of the Holy Scripture, and 
in such studies as help to a knowledge of the 
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same */ so the importance and the grandeur of the 
study required of you increases the oUigatioD^ 
and deprives you of all possible excuse if youneg- 
l^t the promise you have made. 

Let me venture to address the same exhortation 
to those among my hearers who are already 
numbered amongst the Ministers of God, with 
that unfeigned humility which alone can become 
me, but with that plainness of speech which also 
becomes a Minister of the Gospel, wheresoever 
and whensoever he exercises his high and holy 
office, and which authorises him to address the 
word of admonition and exhortation to all men^ 
how much soever his superiors, be it in talents 
or in learning, in all the natural and all the ac- 
quired gifts and graces of the intellect Let me, I 
say, address a solemn exhortation to all who are 
fixed here as members of our sacred profession, 
frequently to call to mind the solemn obligation 
which lies upon them to make the study of that 
profession their first and main object in life. 
And I urge this duty on them by every serious and 
solemn obligation which can affect and almost 
overwhelm the mind of man. First of all, and 
chiefest, although not engaged in the active duties 

* Ordination Service. 
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of their function^ they too have made the same 
vow to their heavenly Master ; they have received 
the same powers, and are sent forth with the same 
commission as their brethren whose lot it is to 
bear the burthen and heat of the day. And so 
they are equally bound to carry on the Christian 
combat, to promote th^ir Master's cause, and do 
God's work in the world. In the world, indeed, 
jn one sense they cannot do it ; their light can- 
not shine before men in the daily dischiarge of 
the pastoral duties of the minister of God. But 
they are, therefore, the more bound to glorify 
that Master whose service they have chosen, ia 
the only way still open to them, by rendering 
themselves really masters in Israel, mighty in 
word, in thought, in knowledge, ever ready to 
confute the gainsay er, and to join their breth- 
ren who are busy in tending the flock, in the toil 
and danger of keeping away the wolves from the 
fold. 

This is the first part of their obligation, common 
to them with others, from the nature of the service 
they have chosen. But as they enjoy especial ad- 
vantages, so from those advantages there spring 
tip corresponding obligations; if less weighty than 
the first, too weighty for them on whom they lie 
to escape. The temporal advantages they enjoy 

10 
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were bestowed that here there might ever be 
jschools of the prophets ; that here^ at leasts man^ 
of God's ministers might be saved not only from 
the severity of labour^ which ever attends the 
due discharge of the pastoral office, but from 
those harassing and spirit-breaking conflicts with 
evil men and evil minds, which waste the time, 
embitter the happiness, and disturb the mind 
of God's servants in the world ; that they might 
give themselves wholly and unreservedly to the 
study of his word^ of all that can illustrate his 
counsels and dealings with mankind^ and enforce 
those commandments by which he seeks to pro- 
mote the well-being of his creatures. I say not 
that all the advantages are on their side, for God^ 
who by an ever-operating system of compensa- 
tion, affords to all, if not equal, yet sufficient 
means of happiness and usefulness, bestows, we 
doubt not, on those who are engaged in the ardu- 
ous conflict, some aids, which they who require 
them not, enjoy not. Nor are we less firmly per- 
suaded that the necessity for the constant exertion 
of mind and thought, creates or calls into action 
the powers it requires. But chequered as active 
life ever is with trouble and affliction, torn and 
wounded as the hearts of the parochial Clergy 
who are engaged in it, must therefore be, by many 
sufferings, many disappointments and many fears. 
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jnore especially in their domestic and parental 
character, it cannot be denied that they who have 
given no hostages to fortune, enjoy here, in a far 
higher degree, the repose, the leisure, and the fa-- 
cilities, so advantageous and desirable for study. 
Such then being the design and such the advan- 
tages of these institutions, what question can be 
raised as to the duties to which they give rise in 
those who enjoy them under such conditions as I 
have described, sometimes expressed, and always 
implied? What question, that every secular study, 
and every secular pursuit, even that least secular 
of all, the instruction of the young men of the 
country in all that can adorn them in their cha^ 
racters as men and Christians, must be under- 
taken only in subordination to studies and pur- 
suits of a higher class and character ; only so as 
to enable you to keep your ordination vow, and 
do your duty to your peculiar station, to your 
profession and your God? 

Although I have thus ventured to set before 
you the general necessity for study in the clergy, 
it would be a great height of presumption to ven- 
ture here to point out any especial plan. But one 
single recommendation to the student I trust will 
not be deemed improper ; that at least in recom- 
mencing his studies after ordination, he should 
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discard those compilations and abridgments*; 
which are too much in use among us, and which> 
though perhaps the necessary milk for babes in 
theology, are assuredly not the meat for strong 
men. Be persuaded to renounce the trifling conr 
venience of having a variety of information, colled 
from the most remote quarters, thrown into one 
undigested whole. Be persuaded that the page 
the fullest of facts, is very &r from the fullest of 
information ; that there is no royal road to theo- 
logy ; that proficiency in that most extensive and 
lofty of all sciences can be attained only like pror 
ficiency in any other study, by individual labour 
and thought, not by resigning our judgments and 
our &culties to the first compilation which may 
fall into our hands. In illustration of this remark, 
it may be observed that, if we seek rightly to 
appreciate the nature of our religion from its 
effects, the widest study of ecclesiastical history 
in its original sources is more especially indis- 
pensable. So alone can the general character of 
its disciples be understood ; so alone can we learn 
to despise the partiality and prejudice of the infidel 
historian, and the vulgar jest of the cold divine f, 
who instead of lamenting that inferiority of man, 
which prevails, alas ! over the brightest and best 

* See note. f See note. 
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jof our race^ have raked together every ikiilt> every 
infirmity^ and every vice of the early Christians> 
and sought to represent this mass of folly and of 
Weakness, as the product oi Christianiity, and the 
usual rule of life of the most distinguished of the 
primitive Christians, not, as it really was in the 
majority of instances, the melancholy exception 
to lives of Christian virtue and general utility. 
Again, by such a study alone can the truth in 
controversy be known, and not by the adduction 
of particular passages and disputes upon them. 
Where, for example, shall we find the true answeir 
to the question aS to th^ primacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, but in the general voice of history, which 
must know the fact, and cannot conceal it ? It 
is not by a refutation of the noted phrase of 
Irenseus, or other insulated passages in the £aithers> 
but from the general tenor of their writings, that 
we shall establish the fact, that though there were 
as many monarchies in the Church as there were 
metropolitan sees^, one general monarchy was 
never known. 

I have intruded already too Itmg on your time 
or your patience. Yet let us not part without 
remembering with what feelings we are to acquire, 

** See note* 
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with what feelings we are to use the treasures 
of priestly knowledge of which I have spoken. 
Although we preach the Gospel^ although we 
preach it in the full maturity of every kind and 
degree of knowledge which can adorn our pro- 
fession^ although the clear and convincing argu- 
jnent> the fruit of long and patient research, be 
set forth in the persuasive garb of the highest elo- 
quence and the warmest fervours, we have nought 
to glory of. That lesson of humility which is to 
be repeated to every man in the pride of his 
heart, belongs to us, and to our calling, most of 
alU We have, indeed, nought to glory of that we 
can do in the salvation of souls. It is His work 
whose Spirit goes forth with us, and speaks 
through us to the heart ; our share of the work is 
only too often to quench His gracious influence 
by our coldness, and stop the genial current of 
grace in its full course, by our insufficiency, and 
our indifference. Our best knowledge and our 
brightest eloquence are the instruments by which 
He works, but it is He, and He alone who is the 
workman ; He alone sows the seed here below. He 
alone visits it with the genial dew and sunshine. 
He alone brings it to the harvest-time above. 
Without Him what were mortal learning, mortal 
eloquence, and mortal zeal! Without Him how 
vain were all we know, vainer than the tinkling 
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cymbal, vainer than vanity itself! These, indeed, 
are the instruments with which it pleases Him to 
work, and woe be to us if they be not polished 
and tempered for the work ; but woe to us also 
if for the instrument we desire a glory not its 
own, or if we assume to ourselves any share of 
that glory which belongs to Him. Woe to us if 
in our best and brightest hours, when the blessed 
work goes on most successfully, we say not from 
our inmost heart. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us ! if we are not for ever on our guard against 
the dangers of fame, and the temptations of 
praise; if charity be not the companion, and hu* 
mility the mistress of all our acquirements ; if we 
do not remember that earthly knowledge, yea^ 
even heavenly knowledge, defiled and degraded 
by a mixture with earthly passion, puffeth up, but 
charity alone edifieth ; if we do ' not humble our^ 
selves with the remembrance of the imperfection 
of our highest acquirements, and prepare our-^ 
selves by something better than even the best 
knowledge, by Christian holiness, for that time 
when we shall no longer know only in part, but 
our glimmering of light shall be swallowed up in 
the eternal sunshine that shall break upon us. 
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Therefore seeing we have this rnvnistrtf^ as we have received 

mercy y wefwU noU 

I AM now come to a pait of my subject on which 
I feel the highest diffidence^ and the highest diffi- 
culty ; for I am now to speak of the effisct which 
the belief in the possession of a divine commis- 
sion mast have on the conduct of those who pos- 
sess it, and to offer that advice which eveiy minis- 
ter of God requires himself. But let it be remem- 
bered^ that here especially my aim and object is 
to speak to those who are about to take the priest-* 
hood on themselves^ and to correct the erroneoui^ 
impressions which too often are entertained as to 
its nature and the duties it enjoins ; to deter the 
profligate^ and awaken the careless^ by setting be- 
foTe them the danger of the office they undertake, 
and the heavy responsibility which they incur. 
And there are, indeed, many circumstances pecu- 
liar to the state of things among us which render 
such admonitions necessary. The very advan- 
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tages which we enjoy, and for which we owe isuch 
heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God, like all other 
human advantages and blessings, are not, and 
cannot be, productive of unmixed good. The 
early age at which candidates for the ministry are 
entitled to admission into it, and the peculiar na^ 
ture of English education, which by laying down 
the same course of study for all, whatever be their 
future destination, detains the student in divinity 
from professional studies, and professional reflec«> 
tion, till almost the time when he is to enter on 
his duties, must, at least, in some degree, necessa* 
rily prevent him from fully weighing the import* 
ance and dignity of his profession. Again, aftes 
admission to the ministry, the feeling, at least| 
and the practice of a Protestant and freecoun*^ 
try, prevent that exereise of ecclesiastical autho* 
rity which tends to restrain the ministers of 
God from habits, and feelings, and employments 
foreign to their ecclesiastical character. There 
are other circumstances in the nature of our 
Church which obviously tend to assign to its 
ministers a distinct station iii the world, and by 
engaging them in the relations of social and do- 
mestic life, to mix them up in some degree witk 
it. And from the union of all these circumstances^ 
it too often happens that the prevailing feeling 
in the mind of the aspirant to the ministry, is^ 
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that he is about to enter into a profession which 
will rank him with the gentlemen of the coun- 
try^ and place him in a station where, as he 
may partake in great measure of their habits and 
employments, so it will be sufficient if he be a par* 
taker, too, in their feelings, and guided by their 
rule of right. And this is a pernicious and a fatal 
error. Far, very far be it from us to depreciate, 
or to undervalue, a character so highly and sa 
deservedly prized, as that to which we have al-* 
luded ; but we should be guilty of a gross injus* 
tice to our own profession if we did not assert, 
that a Christian priest is a character far higher ; 
and that as he is higher in his objects and em- 
ployments, so he ought to be animated by loftier 
views, and guided by stricter principles to a more 
holy practice *. This, at least, we may assert, and 
it suffices for our present purpose, that the two 
characters are widely different in their objects ; 
and that while we are bound to promote at all 
times an affectionate and friendly intercourse be* 
tween them, we betray a fatal and a disgraceful 
ignorance of the nature, the importance, and the 
objects of our mission, when we condescend to 
affect the manners and employments which da 
not belong to it, and endeavour to sink the cha-^ 

* See note. 
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racter of the priest^ in that of the respectable and 
honourable member of civil society. 

For while we believe, and remember that 
we have received a commission from God, we 
must remember the purposes for which it was 
bestowed ; if we believe that we are instituted 
means, we must believe that we are instituted 
for an especial end ; we must look on ourselves as 
instruments for effecting a given purpose, and we 
must look on ourselves too as worse, far worse 
than useless, if that purpose be laid aside or for- 
gotten, or if it be not accomplished through any 
failure in us. Through any failure in us, I say, 
for herein do we differ from other means, used 
by the great Governor of the world for the promo- 
tion of his designs, that they are involuntary 
instruments in his hands, we voluntary ones. We 
are, neither compelled to undertake the task, nor 
is there any external force which can compel us, 
when we have done so, to exert the faculties and 
powers we possess in the performance of it. The 
motives to such a devotion of our lives and 
thoughts to the task as can alone ensure its ac- 
complishment, (and that is the point which I 
shall venture to press on you, to day,) must be a 
remembrance . of him who gave us the commis- 
sion to perform it, of the end for which it was 

G 
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bestowed^ and the account we are hereafter to 
give. 

I cannot; indeed, conceive that any man can 
entertain a sincere or real belief in the proposi- 
tion I have endeavoured to establish, namely, 
that we are ministers appointed by God, and yet 
not feel that every thought of his heart, every 
deed of his hands, every wish and every desire 
are to be turned to the execution of his office 
and ministry. If God our Father, he in whom 
.we live, and move, and have our being, he who 
created and redeemed us, called us from nothing, 
and endowed us with exalted faculties, yea ! with 
a spark of his own immortal essence, if he calls 
us to devote the very gifts we have received from 
him to his own service, can we hesitate to lay 
aside every other care and thought in order to 
obey the call of our Creator, our Father, and our 
Friend ? If that high and lofty one that inhabiteth 
eternity, in the execution of his wonderful plan 
for the good of the human family, has called 
on us, the creatures of an hour, the work of his 
own hand, to participate in some sort in the plan, 
and in our feeble measure and degree to promote 
the good, must not the honour whereunto we are 
called of being ' labourers together wiHi God*/ 

* 1 Cor. iii. 9. 
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absorb every other thought, and hope, and desire ? 
Infirm, indeed, must be our weak and fallen na- 
ture, if with such thoughts and views we can mix 
up the dregs of earthly hopes, the pollution of 
earthly passions, the frivolity of earthly employ- 
ments. Low, indeed, must be our minds, and gro- 
veling our thoughts, if we think it not ' better to 
die, than to make our glorying void *',' by sinking 
from the height to which God himself hath been 
phased to raise us f. 
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Consider, next, the nature of that wouk to 
which God has called you ; that it is no* less than 
the devatioa of a large portion of the huinan 
family from the dominion of ighorailce and sin, 
to that higher condition in whidh it is his will and 
desire that they should subsist. Look 6n the sad 
case of an overwhelming majority of our brethren, 
destined to, toil, as well ai^ pray, for their daily 
bread ; and deprived of the opportunities which 
we enjoy of cultivating and cherishing the gifts 
and endowments of that god-like miitd> which ex- 
alts us above the rest of the animkl dl'eation, of 
jJttrifying the grossness of earthly" '^i^ion by 
whidi its course is impeded^ bjf refinihg their taste 
aiid of exalting their being^ See them^eond^mned, 

* 1 Cor.tx. 15. ""t SeenOt€j. 
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as it were, from the moment that existence bursts* 
upon them, to a low and degraded being, con- 
demned to exchange that high exaltation of men- 
tal and intellectual wisdom to which man may 
attain, for the brutal and savage attributes of phy- 
sical strength; to sink the heavenly in the earthly, 
and live in darkness rather than light. 

But it is not so ! God is their Father as well as 
ours, and loves them with as tender a love as he 
does us ; and the glorious inheritance which he 
hath prepared beyond the grave, is prepared for 
all his children. He who, in his wisdom, hatli 
made a world where there will ever be diversities 
of station, where there will ever be hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, hath stillprovided a way by 
which they whose lot is here low and degraded, 
may yet not only attain to his heavenly joy, but 
make themselves qtuilijied for the enjo3nmerit of 
spiritual happiness. It was Jesus who thanked 
his heavenly Father, that what 'he had hidden 
from the wise and prudent, he had revealed unto 
babes in worldly knowledge *.' It was Jesus, who 
promised ' that they who do his will, shall know of 
his doctrine t-' It is Christianity which teaches 
that there never existed a full faith in the divine 

* Matt. xi. 25. f John Vii. 17. 
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word of wisdom^ which did not enlighten the un- 
derstanding, while it improved the heart ; that a 
course of Christian patience and purity subdues 
the passion and prejudice, which prevent the en- 
trance of wisdom, far more than want of learning 
or of education^ and qualifies the mind for the 
reception of the most spiritual and exalted truth. 
It gives not, it cannot, and it need not give the 
power of transmitting, of explaining, of defend- 
ing the truth ; it is a light which, as it is given 
to the individual, and is the reward for individdal 
holiness, exists for the individual alone *. It is to 
be gained by faith, by repentance, and by holi- 
ness ; and we who are God's ministers, are to be 
the instruments of its attainment, by the patient 
and persevering inculcation of this Christian faith, 
and Christian holiness. This is our work, this: 
our glorious calling. We are thus made the agents 
for eflfecting a blesspd change in our brethren, for 
exalting them from the low and melancholy con- 
dition wherein, by themselves,. they. must remain, 
and of raising them from almost the level of the 
animal creation, to the enjoyment and dignity of 
a spiritual and intellectual existence. 

And whose heart bums not within him at the 

* -See note. 
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prospect of such extensive utility^ such glorious 
employment ? Who^ that knows the beauty^ and 
dignity, and glory of the human mind, the image 
of its Maker, mourns not to see it placed in a situ- 
ation so fatal, it would seem, to its improvement, 
so degrading, to its powers, so injurious to its ex- 
cellence ? Who joys not like the angels in heaven 
at the recovery of a lost soul, at the (recovery of 
so many of these chief and first works of God's 
creation, at their restoration to the state wherein 
by his will they were to be ? Who does not feel 
that the glory of contributing to that, eternal 
change, of working that immortal good, is far 
beyond the gratification of earthly glory, or the 
attainment of the proudest object of ambition ? 
Who would shrink firom the work, who decline 
the labour, who turn away to earthly hopes and 
employments ? What 1 shall these poor brethren 
look up to you for light, and will ye not afford it ? 
shall they call to you from the prison-house of 
ignorance, and will you not release them ? shall 
they ask you for the bread of life, and will ye re- 
fuse to feed them ? 

But ye are called, my brethren, to release man- 
kind from a closer prison-house and a worse cap- 
tivity than the prison-house and captivity of igno- 
rance; ye are called to redeem them from the 

10 
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bondage of sin, that tyrant, which by the agency 
of every foul and evil passion, shuts up the mind 
against the reception of spiritual truth, and filling 
it with falsehood, prepares and qualifies it for the 
abode of misery and woe. You labour, in a word, 
in the salvation of souls ; through your voice God 
speaks to the sinner ; you are the ambassadors of 
Christ, and in his name ye are to pray your breth- 
ren that they will be reconciled unto God ; that 
they will earnestly endeavour to avoid an abiding 
and eternal condition of ignorance, and passion, 
and misery, and enter into the rich inheritance 
prepared for them, of knowledge, and purity, and 
joy*. 

And shall one soul lose this rich inheritance 
through your negligence, through your careless- 
ness be condemned to that everlasting abode of 
woe? God of his infinite mercy to them, and to 
you> forbid. . To you, I say, for of these souls 
tvhich are the objects of God's own special care 
and love, ye are to render up an account to him. 
It is the prophet's question, ' what wilt thou say 
when he shall visit thee,' when he shall ask, ' where 
is the flock that was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock t V They are the words of the Apostle which 

* See note. f Jer. xiii. 20, J^l. 
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I call on you to remember, when I tell you that 
' ye watch for the souls of your brethren, as they 
that must give account *.' And I ask you, if you 
wonder at the feeling of that great and holy 
father of the Church f , who tells us, that the con- 
sideration of that text shook his inmost soul ? I 
ask you, if you do not exclaim with him, ' What a 
dangerous undertaking is this ? What shall one 
say to the wretched men that carelessly throw 
themselves into such an abyss of vengeance T if 
you do not join in his passionate expression of 
wonder, that any Ruler in the Church should be 
saved ! If, indeed, it will be a hard task at that 
awful day for every man to give an account of 
his own soul, what a task is theirs of whom God 
will require ah account of the souls of other 
men ! And the account required J of the minister 
of God, will be this : whether in godly sincerity 
and earnestness he has laboured to give light to 
ignorance, wheresoever he found it in his flock, 
to build up the young in a most holy faith and 
practice, to confirm the wavering, to bind down 
the thoughtless, to resolve doubt, to reclaim vice, 
to strengthen weakness, and to perfect holiness. 
It will be his task to answer whether he has not 
only endeavoured to lay a good foundation by 

* Heb. xiii. 17. f See note. J See note. 
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persuading men to forsake the sins of an 6vil 
worlds and the sinful desires of an evil nature^ but 
ivhether he has laboured unceasingly to form them 
to Christian purity, to a lowly, a contented, and 
resigned spirit, to a fervent thankfulness for the 
blessings of redemption, to a love of their God, 
and their brethren ; whether he has endeavoured 
to raise them above the world, to exalt them to 
the divine image, to spiritualize their hearts and 
tempers, so that in God's good time they may he 
fit to ascend ' to Mount Zion and the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly of the first-born, to God the judge of 
all, to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant*.' And 
if, among those committed to him, there be som6 
lost spirits who, instead of ascending to those 
heights of glory, are destined to the dread abode 
of vice and misery and woe, it will be his, es^ 
pecially, to answer whether> by every threat of 
vengeance and eviery ofiier of mercy, by earnest- 
ness in season and out of season, by exhortation, 
by warning and by prayer, he has done his part 
to avert their awful doom, and is pure from their 
blood. 

♦ Heb. xii. 22—24. 
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And as this will be the nature of his account^ 
so he cannot doubt of the strictness witii which 
it jvill he required. If the soul of man be so pre- 
cious and its loss so painful to the Eternal, that the 
Son of God> coming down from the glory he had 
before the world began, and shrouding his God- 
head in mortal flesh, endured all that man's nature 
can; endure in the evils of life and the struggles 
of death,. in order that he might seek and save 
that which was lost; who can doubt the awful 
strictness of the account to be required of them 
who are appointed by him to carry on the work 
of salvation, the dreadful vengeance on them who 
are guilty, by their neglect, or their sin, of the 
loss of a soul ? ' Have always, therefore, in your 
remembrance, my brethren, how great a treasure 
is committed to your charge. For they are the 
sheep of Christ which he bought with his death, 
and for whom he shed his blood. The Church 
and congregation whom you serve is his body. 
And if it shall happen the same Church or any 
member thereof, to take any hurt or hinderance 
by reason of your negligence, you know the 
greatness of the fault, and also the horrible pu- 
nishment that must ensue * ;* you see, you must 
see, the devoted diligence which must be re^ 

* Ordination Service. 
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quired to avert the evil, and its penalty and 
woe^ • 

These .considerations I have set before you, my 
younger brethren, in order to shew you the necesr 
sity of a^ earnest . and entire devotion to your 
profession, You will have observed, doubtless, 
that! have omitted all notice of many other qua- 
lifications for the priesthood as inferior in mo- 
ment, to that first and chiefest, though highly 
important in theimselves. I might instance more 
especially.the judgment and discretion with which 
our objectSk,are to be carried into effect, and with- 
out which our ;5eal will perpetually be fruitless; 
the constant and watchful guard which must be 
maintained over every infirmity of temper; the 
Christian tenderness for conscientious difference ; 
the scrupulous desire to recognize purity of mo- 
tive wherever it is to be found ; the aoxiety to 
avoid every ejnployment, and every amusement, 
which, though in itself, perhaps not immoral, may 
appear unsuited to our calling, and so offend the 
weaker brethren, and lessen our usefulness *. The 
wisdom, in short, of the serpent is to be united in 
the exercise of our difficult and laborious task, 
with the harmlessness of the dove. But these 

* See note. 
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things will follow, as their necessity is felt, in 
every case where the heart is deeply impressed 
with the solemnity of the obligation which lies 
upon it. And it is to the greater points, there- 
fore, that I have ventured in my weakness to 
direct your attention, in order that they who are 
about to enter our profession in thoughtlessness, 
may perceive, that if they do so, they will be 
placed at once in a boundless ocean of the most 
solemn duties, surrounded by obligations which 
they cannot escape, and which, if unsatisfied, will 
cause their eternal ruin ; that they may feel that 
it is no light, no trifling, no amusing profession 
which they chuse, but that its duties cannot be 
fully discharged without a relinquishment of the 
cares, the hopes, and the wishes which belong to 
worldly professions, and to worldly men. 

And to these representations I must add a 
caution, even to those who enter on the ministry 
with a better and higher feeling. I add it in- 
deed in sorrow, but I add it in truth, and in jus- 
tice. The young minister must be warned, that 
however high his aims, however high the. dignity 
of his calling and of its objects, he must not ex-» 
pect in entering it, to find, at first, that unalloyed 
satisfaction which it would seem that purity and 
loftiness of purpose ought to bestow. The du- 
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ties of the priestly office are far from being in all 
cases pleasing in themselves. To utter unpalat*- 
able truths ; to declare our disapprobation of the 
favourite habits of our neighbours, or, it may be, 
of our chosen associates and friends; to en- 
counter obloquy by condemning prevailing er- 
rors; to teach where there is little leisure, and 
perhaps less inclination, to learn ; to hold up to 
the sinner the picture of his own mincl> and drag 
forth his vices from their lurkingrplace^^ are tasks 
painful to any nature, to a timid and delicate one 
almost overwhelming. And in other obvious re- 
spects the youijg minister will be beset by much 
that will oflfend, much that will bitterly pain bin). 
The ofltence, indeed, and the bitterness, will in- 
crease in proportion to the height to which he has 
raised his standard of duty. It will be his lot to 
contend long, and sometimes unavailingly in the 
struggle to subdue vulgar profligacy, to stimulate 
careless indifference, and to soften obstinate op- 
position. Often, oh ! how often will he fear in, his 
hours of solitary communing with his own heart, 
that some of the evil he sees around him is the 
work of his own hand; the fruit; of his ^ leaving 
tVidone, what it was his business to do, or of his 
doing what every solemn tie of duty forbade f. 

* .See note. 
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But to return. As I have thus omitted to re- 
mind you of many important qualifications, so 
have I also voluntarily omitted all warnings 
against peculiar vices, as unfitted for this place. 
Ill suited, indeed, to it would be the language of 
that righteous indignation, which could alone 
justly characterize that worst of all bad men, a 
bad priest ; which could shame the profligate, the 
frivolous follower after unmeaning dissipation, 
the base and servile fawner for preferments the 
greedy hunter after debasing gain, the hireling 
who has crept into the fold, not to noarisb and 
feed' the sheep, but to leave fhem to be stolen, 
killed, and destroyed *. 



r.f 



If there be one bad heart among you> my 
younger brethren, one who knows thfitt he is nei- 
ther anxious to tame his passiotis', to subdue his 
avarice, nor to exalt his meanness, let him carry 
his passions, his avarice and his meanness, to^ 
some profession where they will be less mis-' 
chievous to others, less fatal to himself. Let him 
pause, ere he enter the walls of our Jerusalem ; 
and if he will enter, let him remember tihe day of 
account, remember the solemn truth 'we have set 
before him, that as with the rest of his brethren 

. * Sec note. 
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he has to give an account of his own soul^ and to 
excuse as he can the sins of infirmity and frailty 
in the discharge of his duty, so when that task is 
done^ it will be his lot to stand forth from the 
common crowd of sinners and oflfer whatsoever 
plea he has, lor the greater evils he has effected^ 
for the sanctity of a holy calling sullied, the gene- 
ral influence of religion lessened, and the nattie of 
God, his master, dishonoured and despised. 

Do not think that I overcharge the picture, or 
present you an unreasonable view of the require- 
ments and the dangers of your profession; do 
not be deluded by any low standard of duty which 
you may see others erect; do not be induced by 
the thoughtlessness with which you see many 
enter on their profession, and the careless levity 
with which they exercise it, to believe that there 
is a safety for you in following their example. 
There is no difference in this respect,' in the rule 
or its result, for the priest and the ordinary Chris- 
tian. Each has to give account of his oion con- 
duct to his own Master ; he wilt be judged by his 
use of the talents committed to him, ndt by the 
abuse of which other men be guihrjrj he will 
stand or fall not by following the multitude in the 
path they have chosen, but by stteadily^ pursuing 
that which his own heart and conscience dictates. 
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But neither let it be imagined, that while J 
draw. this picture of your duties, I seek to repre- 
sent our holy calling, as a calling either wholly, 
or even chiefly of endurance, or suffering. God 
forbid ! He does not so desert his chosen minis- 
ters, nor deprive his faithful servants of their con- 
solations and joy. His service, if faithfully un- 
dertaken, and devotedly followed, is perhaps that 
path of life, which for our own happiness, we 
should choose and covet. But to be productive 
of happiness, it must be devotedly followed. It 
admits of no compromise with claims of a less 
exalted character than its own; no. half service, 
no attempt to unite with a spiritual calling, 
worldly objects, and worldly enjoyments. Tlje 
unnatural union only destroys all result of happi- 
ness ; for the consciousness of a higher aim and 
nobler object produces dissatisfaction at the very 
pleasure derived from an inferior one, as surely as 
it is itself lowered and degraded in beauty and in 
excellence. 

But in the heart of the priest devoted. to his 
profession, there exist, even with all the labours 
and difficulties of which I have spoken, all the 
elements of the purest and highest happiness 
which a frail and infirm nature and a transitory 
state, admit. For first of all, he is a Christian, 
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and that doctrine according to godliness by which 
he labours to form other men's tempers, will exert 
its holy influence on his own. While he teaches 
others to reform and sanctify their hearts, to strug- 
gle against temptation, and to attain the Christian 
victory and the Christian peace which follow, he 
too shall learn the lesson and reap the fruit. In the 
work, indeed, of purifying and correcting his own 
heart, he must labour abundantly, both from the 
constant direction of his thoughts and wishes to 
heavenly objects, and his conviction of their supe- 
riority over every earthly one, and also from the 
fixed persuasion that unhallowed hands and an 
unsanctified heart, are alike unfit for his sacred 
calling. And as he labours abundantly in the 
task of purifying his own heart, and elevating his 
own thoughts, so he will partake abundantly in 
the peace and joy which Christian purity and 
spirituality confer. 

The objects, too, on which he is employed^ are 
such as, above all others, to satisfy and delight. 
Others may grieve when they remember the frivo- 
lous or the worldly objects to which they have de- 
voted high talents andlengthened years ; but what 
besides satisfaction and joy can he fee], whose 
duty and whose glory it is to preach Christ cru- 
cified, and who directs every thought, wish, and 

H 
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desirey to the purity/ perfection^ and happiness, 
of immortal beings ? What can produce peace 
;like the calm and continued pursuit of a virtuous 
purpose^ the conscience satisfied, and God obeyed? 
There must be peace within, and even without, 
when right intentions are suspected, or when 
hearty endeavours to reclaim the sinner are un- 
/Successful, there is still the tranquil consolation 
which arises from the conviction of having done 
(Our part, and neglected nothing which could 
check vice, and prevent misery *. 

Nor will those exertions be always vain, for we 
shall often see, with humble delight, that we 
have been the instruments of promoting God's 
;glory, and man's happiness, of subduing evil, and 
of saving souls. It is ours too, in the day of 
distress and of anguish, to sooth the troubled 
spirit, to comfort the mourner, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to pour into the wounded 
.heart that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. And in the affectionate and 
heartfelt gratitude of those, whom, by God's 
blessing, his minister will save, and those whom 
he will comfort, he will find a source of happi- 
ness higher than the gratifications of ambition 
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arid purer than the triumphs of intellect. They 
bless faim^ and he shall be blest ! 

Neither is his happiness less in an intellectual 
view. For it is Christian discipline, which, by 
subduing the passions that prevent the entry of 
truth, brings man into sympathy with all that is 
great and elevating in the moral and intellectual 
world ; and it is the Christian tranquillity of a 
subdued and regulated mind which enables us to 
appreciate its value, far better than that wordy 
and more intellectual wisdom, which ever desirous 
of victory rather than of truth, and ever busy in 
surveying the external relation of things, over- 
looks their intrinsic worth, and enjoys not their 
real beauty*. 

But I have been speaking only of the natural 
effects of Christian habits and Christian thoughts.^ 
There is something yet higher and yet better be- 
yond. For that blessed Spirit who watches over 
and co-operates with the endeavours of his faith-: 
ful ministers, will shed his own consolations, and 
his own joy, over their bosoms. He will, indeed, 
be their Comforter, that they faint not, so that 
^ when troubled on every side, they shall not be 

* See note. 
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distressed; though perplexed^ not in despair; 
though cast down, not destroyed*/ He will tran- 
quillize and calm them in all the storms of life, 
comfort them in its worst afflictions, and be their 
exceeding great reward, alike in the struggle 
through time, and the passage to eternity ; re- 
newing the inward man day by day, pointing 
their view to the house not made with hands, 
and to the season when * their ministry shall pass 
into empire, their watchfulness into fruition, and 
their labour into rest f / 

Compare this comfort, my brethren, with the 
prospects and the hopes of the worldly and 
thoughtless priest. Look, I would especially be- 
seech you, to that period of life, when even the un- 
believer X confesses that a browner shade is cast on 
his declining years by the abbreviation of time, 
and the failure of hope ; when even the heathen 
moralist feels that there is something from within 
required to support and to sustain, to give dig- 
nity to the frailty of age, and cheerfulness and 
comfort to the long and weary hours of unoccu- 
pied infirmity; when, as far as relates to our mor- 
tal nature, and mortal state, all forward-looking 
thoughts are closed by the grave, which is open- 

* 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. f See note. J See note. 
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ing for us, and all mortal hopes are departing 
from those dreary days when there is no pleasure 
in them. Tell me, I beseech you, what must then 
be the thoughts of the priest who has deemed 
lightly of his office, and lowered its dignity, by his 
own neglect, or his own carelessness ? What is 
there with him of the thoughts which cheer and 
comfort the declining years of other and better 
men, by setting before them the remembrance of 
a course of honour and of usefulness, of duties 
performed, and good effected ? What is there 
with him but this, that he commenced his course 
by entering, from the mere hope of lucre*, on a 
profession which he disliked, or lightly respected; 
that he continued his career by neglecting all its 
duties but those to which the law compelled him ; 
and that so he closes it, as he deserves, without 
self-respect, without respect from man, or favour 
from God ? He has called himself God's servant, 
and has stood in his place, and worn his garb, 
and received his earthly reward, but he has done 
none of God's work in the world. He has called 
himself the minister of joy and health and sal- 
vation to his brethren, but where are the tokens 
of his ministry? where are the feeble knees 
which he has strengthened, where the drooping 

* See note. 
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heart which he has taught to ising for joy^ where 
the soul which he has saved ? What can he see 
but the sinner unconverted, the ignorant left in 
his ignorance, God not glorified, his kingdom not 
filled? 

But I am speaking only of a careless priest! 
What shall be said of the declining years of a sin- 
ful one ? What can hope suggest, what consolation 
can he minister to the stings of his conscience ? 
Can he say that be was ignorant, and so fell into 
the snare of sin, and of Satan ? But it was his bu- 
sinessi to teach the law of God, and shall he plead 
that he knew it not? Shall he say that the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, the temptations of riches and honour which 
slay their thousands day by day, slew him also ? 
But did he not of his own free choice, vow a vow 
to the God of Jacob, that he renounced the world, 
and forgot, and forsook it, and resigned the trea- 
sures of earth for the higher treasures of heaven ? 
Nay ! whatsoever other men may urge to soothe 
the terrors of their age, whatsoever they may 
plead in prayer of ignorance or infirmity, to him 
who knows whereof we are made, and remem- 
bers that we are but dust, that qannot b? pleaded 
to God by the profligate priest, nor minister con- 
solation to his declining years. 

10 
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And if^ from his declining years^ we turn to his 
dying hour, what spectacle will it present ? Shall 
I speak of the agony arising from the remem- 
brance of souls lost by his carelessness, which, but 
for his carelessness, might have shone as angels in 
the courts of the living God, but shall now rise 
against him in condemnation from the house of 
woe ? Shall I speak of the most solemn duty ne- 
glected, the most awful charge forsaken ? Who 
would draw the picture, who would not shrink 
from surveying it ? Let us draw a veil over its 
horrors, in the certainty, that earth has no sight 
in woe or in terror, like the death-bed of the faith- 
less servant of God, the careless shepherd of the 
souls of his brethren, who is going to his own 
place, to receive from the Master he has disho- 
noured, the portion which he has righteously 
earned : and let us all who are, or are about to 
become * ministers of God, pray, from our in- 
most hearts, and on our bended knees, that such 
a dying hour, such a place, and such a portion, 
may not be ours. 

* See note. 
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• 

Page 3. line 5. There is a veil on the hearts of worldly 
men with respect to spiritual obfects."] On this subject^ see 
Jeremy Taylor's admirable sermon called Via Intelligentias, 
Vol. vi. p. 366 and following, in Heber's edition, and 
especially p. 379—387. 

P. 5. 1. S7. A supplement to laWf and an aid topoUce.] 
Coleridge's Aids to Spiritual Reflection, p. 292, ; a book of 
which (without assenting to all which it contains) I may 
*^y say, as of other of Mr. Coleridge's works, that it de- 
serves far more attention than it has gained. 

P. 6. 1. 7. And rebellion.'] Tillotson, Sermon XIX. 
Vol. i. p. 206. fol. ed. 

P. 7. 1. 17. Aspiring minds."] Hooker, Eccl. Pol. B. 
V. § 77. 

P. 12. 1. 17. Convey the promised grtzces of the S^rit.] 
Bishop Van Mildert has the following remarks in his ad- 
mirable Bampton Lectures. 

In enquiring what are the fundamental verities of the 
Christian religion, he says, 'Perhaps, too, we shall be 
well warranted, in placing among these fundamental articles. 
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a due estimation of the Christian Sacraments^ and the 
Christian Priesthood. The question^ whether these are 
essential or not to our actual reception of the benefits of the 
Covenant, involves, on the one hand^ our safety in placing 
any reliance upon them ; and, on the other, our danger in 
disregarding them, if necessary to ensure our acceptance 
with God. If the Sacraments be not only signs or emblems 
of spiritual benefits, but the instituted means of conveying 
those benefits ; — and if the ministration of the priesthood^ 
as a Divine ordinance, be necessary to give the Sacraments 
their validity and effect ; — then are these interwoven into the 
very substance of Christianity, and inseparable from its gene-, 
ral design. So much, indeed, is said in Scripture of the 
Church of God, as a. spiritual society, subsisting under a 
visible government, and administered by means of these ordi-« 
nances ; that to treat the consideration of these points as of 
little weight, appears to be depreciating, if not the system of 
Christianity itself, yet the mode which infinite Wisdom has 
ordained of carrying it into effect' Lecture V. p. 151. 

P. 13. 1. 16. Whatever arguments^] The argument^ 
suggested by reason in favour of a regular Church govern- 
ment, are more fully stated by Balguy in two consecration 
sermons preached in Lambeth Chapel, (Balguy's Discourses,, 
Vol. i. p. 76 — 113.) They are much as follows. By a 
Church, says Balguy, we are to understand a mimber of 
persons agreeing to unite in public assembUes for the per- 
formance of religious duties. And it is easier to consider, 
the case of a single congregation first. They agree tq meet, 
because in a public assembly the offices of religion are more 
constantly, properly, and effectually performed. But these 
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advantages would be lost, if every member might speak and 
act as he pleased. By such an exercise of individual 
liberty, regularity, propriety and effect would be obviously 
diminished or lost. The performance of the offices of reli-^ 
gion must therefore be committed to certain persons and 
regulated in a certain manner, on both which points the 
society must judge, for itself. There will then be a regu- 
lar time of performance — there will be no competition or. 
confusion, and much probability that the offices will be 
well performed. For ihey who are appointed must make 
it their business to learn and teach religion. And if their 
time is thus taken up, they must be paid by the congregation; 

But still farther, the manner of performing the offices of 
religion must be laid down, otherwise the ministers might 
be capricious and pursue different plans both as to form 
and doctrine, whence dreadful evils would arise, as is clear; 
from considering how few are able to judge for themselve8,r^ 
and how constantly parties would arise. 

From these considerations arises what is called church- 
authority. The society has power to appoint to the minis-, 
try, and therefore to exclude from it. No man then can 
undertake the office without an apppintment, or oppose diose 
who have received one. If he does, he cannot remain a 
member, he is excommunicated. And so the prescribmg one 
form implies the excluding all others. The minister cannot 
use a different form from that appointed, without usurping 
the power of the whole society, which was never co^lmitted 
to him. And this would jmake him liable to deprivation. 
The, society may determine a]l these matters by plurality of 
votes, or may chuse repr.esentatives to arramge them. 

Next letus Jook to tbecaspp/mjmyccMigregations^u^^ 
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into one body. They unite because the ends proposed will 
be pursued by means of union more wisely and more uni- 
formly, because there will be consultation, because there 
will be concurrence of particular assemblies in the resolutions 
taken by the whole community. In a small conmiumty, 
for example, it may not be easy to find proper ministers, 
nor even persons able to chuse them. But in a large 
community, there will be a larger supply of good ministers, 
and such a community must act by representatives, who will 
be able to make a proper choice. In civil society, the ad- 
ministration of government at least is delegated. And so 
it must be in the church. Small bodies or single men must 
govern it and chuse proper persons for ministers. Again 
as to the selection of proper forms and manners of perform- 
ing the offices of religion, the larger the.body which thinks 
on the subject, the greater the hope of a good selection and 
of nothing being neglected ; or if the society delegates its 
power here too, more care and diligence will be used by 
those, to whom the management of a business, in which so 
many are interested, is entrusted. 

Consistency and uniformity also are of great benefit to 
the interests of religion. For in the common course of 
things, difference is too often followed by doubt and discord. 

It must, however, be observed, that a Church thus firamed 
cannot support her power by civil sanctions and can only 
take away what she has given. Nor is there any thing to 
oblige either individuals or congregations to continue in 
union. Only they should be careful not to separate unless 
the interests of religion and virtue appear to require it, be- 
cause the evils of discord are great. 

Last of all we must look to the alteration produced in the 
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whole affidr by the interference of the civil magistrate. Re- 
ligion becomes a dangerous instrmnent in the hands of the 
selfish and factious. And in this view Church authority 
should be imder the controul of the civil governor, and reli- 
gious assemblies should be under his inspection and subject 
to his rules. The best way is to vest the supreme power, 
civil and ecclesiastical, in the hands of the same person. 
We have seen that the church need not act collectively, but 
may delegate its power ; and when we remember how much 
it concerns the public peace tiiat the civil governor should 
have the power of regulating religion, he seems to be the 
proper person to whom the delegation should be made. 
Of course, his other occupations render him unfit to be the 
minister of religion. But it is his business to superintend 
all men and professions for the common good ; and he can 
do this more effectually by having the superintendence of 
religion. From the supremacy of the civil magistrate arises 
the provision of a legal maintenance of the ministers of 
religion. 

It would be desirable that all members of the same com- 
monwealth should profess the same religion ; but if that 
cannot be, the magistrate must protect not the best, but the 
largest sect, and tolerate the others. 

This is the substance of Balguy*s first Sermon ; and cold 
and lifeless as this view of the subject imdoubtedly is, the 
reasonings which it contains appear conclusive as to the 
advantages of Church authority, and the necessity of its 
existence : the necessity, I mean, even if no command from 
God be supposed to exist; for it will be observed, that he 
ASSUMES that the society is left to itself in every way, botii 
as to the choice of ministers and the regulation of worship. 
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The' second Sermoii does not appear to me equal to the 
find* It is divided into two parts; in the first Balguy 
shews the necessity for obedience to Church authority in 
ministers^ and in the second the duty (^ conformity in the 
people. In the first part he directs his argument against 
those ministers who presume to disobey Church authority 
on three pretences; L that they have an authority above 
law ; 2. that their obedience to human governors must be 
limited by the dictates of religion ; or 3. that they are in- 
spired* Now in the first of these three dirisions^ it 
seems to me very singular that he should overlook, as he 
does, the broad distinction between the commission of the 
priesthood and the constitution of Church government. He 
argues thus : — It is pretended that the clergy have their 
commission firom God, that the Church is independent on 
the State, or superior to it, and that princes ought to re- 
ceive laws from priests. But persons who so say should 
remember, that, in every proper sense of the words y the mi- 
niHters of the State, as well as of the Church, receive their 
commissions fi*om God : for it is his will that civil as well as 
religious offices should be properly discharged, for which 
end authority is necessary. But in both cases, the persons 
who prescribe and execute the laws must be of human ap^ 
pointmont. * Whatever authority is employed in the serrice 
of religion, whether subordinate or supreme, may, without 
presumption, be referred to God, firom whom all just power 
is derived. But the actual exercise of it by particular men 
is founded only on consent, and whatever part of it is dele- 
gated to inferior ministers, is conveyed to them by the act 
of their superiors, and only in such form and manner as the 
law has appointed. If they go one step beyond this, they 
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act wifhout aiiy authority at all, either from God" or men.* 
Such a method of arguing the question it is not easy to ap^ 
prove. Balguy had no right thus to confound those who 
plead for a divine commission to the priesthood with those 
who think that the priesthood are to prescribe laws to thi^ 
State. They are an order constituted for spiritual pur-» 
poses, and with spiritual privileges only ; and as priests they 
can claim no sort of right to interfere in temporal matters; 
Nor can I see the advantage of this unjust representation of 
the views of those who believe that the priesthood is not an 
human appointment, but one instituted by the command of 
God. For they have an answer quite as full and as per- 
tinent as Balguy's to those who reason like tjie persons he 
is opposing. They would say, that although God has in- 
deed ordained a ministry, yet he has left all the other 
details of Chutch government, clearly necessary as they are 
to the well being of his Church, to human care. And by 
this, as well as by the obvious reflection that the God of 
order could never intend by any of his ordinances to intro- 
duce confusion and misrule into the world, it is sufficiently 
clear that the powers given in the ministry are not unlimited 
powers. Without those powers, indeed, we contend that no 
man can become the minister of God; but we do not con- 
tend that witii them he can do whatever he pleases. He 
is still bound by the same laws of common sense and of 
conscience as other men, and must therefore evidently be 
obliged, in the exercise of his powers, to remember that they 
could never be meant for any thing but the good of the 
Church, never meant therefore to enable him to despise any 
justly-constituted authorities, either temporal or ecclesi- 
astical. Nayj in the ministry itself) the difierence betweeit 
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the higher and lower classes alone shews the duty of obedi- 
ence in the ministry at large to their superiors. 

Balguy's answer to the second pretence is a very just one. 
If we are not^ says he, at liberty conscientiously to execute 
the trust reposed in us, we may lay it down : no good can be 
done by the minister of God refusing all obedience to his supe- 
riors, and under a pretence of obeying the dictates of religion, 
setting their authority at nought, and trampling on his own 
solemn engagements and the rights of society. As to the 
third pretence, Balguy very rightly considers that it re- 
quires no answer. He then goes on to establish the ne- 
cessity of a minister adhering strictly to the prescribed Li- 
turgy, &c. , 

Bishop Hobart has put the matter very shortly, and well, 
(First Charge, 1815, p. 6.) ' Apart from its divine origm, 
the office of the ministry is comiected with the very ex- 
istence of religion. There never was and there never can 
be a religion without a priesthood; Christianity consists of 
doctrines, of precepts, of sanctions, and of rites and ordi- 
nances ; there must be, therefore, an order of men set apart 
for the purpose of explaining its doctrines, of enforcing its 
precepts, of unfolding its sanctions, and of administering its 
rites and ordinances : the origin, therefore, of the Chris- 
tian ministry must have been human if it had not been 
divine.' 

P. 14. 1. 21. The unhappy condMon of the foreign 
Protestants.] Bishop Hall has the following remark on 
this subject : — * Know, their case and yours is far enough 
different. They plead to be, by a kind of necessity, cast 
upon that condition which you have willingly chosen. They 
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were hot/ they could not be^ what you were^ and still might 
haye been. Did any of them forsake and abjure that func- 
tion of episcopacy which he might freely have enjoyed with 
the full liberty of professing the reformed religion? It is 
true, many bishops have been faulty in their ovm persons, 
and condemned too justly of exorbitance in managing their 
calling; but when the calling is, as it shoulcl be, severed 
from these exceptions to the person, did ever any wise man 
or Christian Church condemn that calling for itself?' After 
mentioning what the opinions of Calvin * and the French 
Protestants are, he goes on to quote the confession of Augs- 
burgh, and after having done so, he adds, * Thus those 
learned divines and Protestants of Germany ; wherein all 
the world sees the apologist professeth for them that they 
greatly desired to conserve the government of bishops; that 
they were altogether unwillingly driven from it ; that it was 
utterly against their heart, that it should have been impaired 
or weakened; that it Was only the personal cruelty and vio- 
lence of the Romish persecutors, in a bloody opposition to 
the doctrine of the Gospel, which was then excepted 
against' ThqJ|i6hop then cites the opinions of Melanch- 
thon, Bucer, Beza, and others, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

* What should I need to thicken the air with clouds of wit- 



.1 

^ * Cahrin in so many words says, that they who oppose an hierarchy, where 
the bishops do not refuse to be subject to Christ, are worthy of an anathema. 
Tract. Theol. omn. in unum volumen congesti, p. 69. How this was under- 
stood by a foreign Protestant may be seen from a Letter of De TAnglds, at the 
«nd of Stillingfleet's Unreasonableness of Separation. See also the same Vol. of 
Calvin's Tracts, p. 125. where he.confesses that the Presbyterian ^sdpline is 
not that of the ancient Church. 
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nesses ? There is witness enough in the late Synod of Dort. 
When the Bishop of Llandaffhacly in a speech of his, touched 
upon episcopal government, and shewed, that though the 
want thereof gave opportunities to those divisions which were 
then on foot in the Netherlands : Bogermannus, the Pre- 
sident of that assembly, stood up, and in a good allowance 
of what had been spoken, said, Dominey nos non mmua 
adeo felices: " Alas ! my Lord, we are not so happy." 
Neither did he speak thus in a fashionable compliment; 
neither the person, nor the place, nor the hearers, were fit 
for that, but in a sad gravity, and conscionable profession 
of a known truth. Neither would he, being the mouth- 
piece of that select assembly, have thought it safe to pass 
those words before the deputies of the States, and so many 
venerable divines of foreign parts, (besides their own,) if he 
had not supposed this so clear a truth as that synod would 
neither disrelish nor contradict. 

* What do I single out a few ? All the world of men, 
judicious, and not prejudiced with their own interests, both 
do and must say thus ; and confess, with learned Casaubon*, 
Fregevile, and Saravia, that no Church in the world comes 
so near to the apostolic form as the Church of England.' 
Hall's Divine Right of Episcopacy. Introduction, Sections 
2, 3, and 4. See also Stillingfleet's Unreasonableness of 
Separation ; Durel's View of the Government and Worship 
of the Reformed Churches; and Toplady's Works> VoL 11. 
p. 151. and following, for more evidence. 



p. 18. 1. 7. It would seem aU but impossHIe that 



* See Durel*s View of the Refonned Churchea, p. 296, 
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founder of this system should not have provided for these 
important endsJ] * As there is no nation in the world but 
where they profess some religion or other, so there is no 
religion professed in the world but where they have some 
person or other set apart for the celebration of the several 
rites and ceremonies in it, without which, indeed, it vi im- 
possible that any religion should subsist For if no places 
were set apart for the worship of God, men would soon 
worship him nowhere ; if no times, they would never wor- 
ship him: so if no persons were set apart for it. nbne 
would ever do it at all, at least not ^o as they ought. And 
if it be so in natural, how much more in.revealed religion, of 
which this seems to be one of the integral or essential parts ; 
without which it is not that religion which God hath revealed : 
for wheresoever he, the great Creator and Governor of the 
world, hath revealed his will and pleasure to his creatures, 
how he would have them worship and serve him that made 
them, he hath still, at the same time, constituted certain 
officers amongst them to assist them in it; which officers' 
being, as it were, his own domestics, or immediate servant^ 
or ministers, waiting' continually upon himself and his ser- 
vice, he always hath reserved to hiniself the conistitution or 
ordination of them, not suffering any one that had a mind to 
it to meddle with any thing belonging to the said offices, 
without his leave and order first obtained. And if any pre- 
sume to do it, he doth hot only nmke what they do void, 
and of no effect, but he puhisheth them'^sieverely for. it, as 
we find by many instances in Holy Scripture.' — Bishop 
Beveridge's Works, VoL II.. pp. 108, 9. 

* Since men to the world's end are to be saved by be- 
lieving the Gospel, then, there is a necessity' that there 

i2 
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should be always an order of men in the world whose busi- 
ness it should be to preach this Gospel; for, as St Paul 
truly argues. How shall men believe in him of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear withoid a 
preacher? and how sJmU they preach unless they be 
sent? If Christ designed that the belief of his Gospel 
should be the way of salvation as long as the world lasts, 
he must certainly have designed that there should be men 
set apart to preach and make known this Gospel as long as the 
world lasts likewise.'^ — Sharp's Sermons, Vol. V. p. 212. 
See also Sect. I. of Taylor's Episcopacy asserted, where the 
question is admirably argued. 

P. 19. 1. 24. A living ministry alone.'] Waterland, in 
his invaluable Tract on Justification, (Works, Vol. IX. p. 
435.) observes, with respect to the Christian covenant, that 
* according to the natural order of precedency, the au- 
thorized minister \^ first in consideration, (Rom. x. 13 — 15. 
Tit. i. 3.) the word next, then hearing and believing ; after 
that baptism, and therein the first solemn reception of justi- 
fication,' &c. Hooker, (Eccl. Polity, V. 76, prope finem^ 
has the following admirable passage: ' Religion, without 
Ae help of spiritual ministry, is unable to plant itself, the 
fruits thereof not possible to grow of their own accord. 
Which last assertion is herein as the first, that it needeth 
no farther confirmation ; if it did, I could easily declare, 
how all things which are of God, he hath by wonderfiil art 
and wisdom sodered, as it were, together, with the glue of 
mutual assistance, appointing the lowest to receive fi-om the 
nearest to themselves what the influence of the highest 
yieldeth. And therefore, the Church, being the most ab- 
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solute of all his works, was in reason also to be ordered with 
like harmony, that what he worketh might no less in grace 
(;han in nature be effected by hands and instruments duly 
subordinated unto the power of his own spirit; a thing both 
needful for the humiliation of man, which would not wil- 
lingly be debtor to any, but to himself, and of no small 
effect to nourish that divine love which now maketh each 
embrace other, not as men, but as angels of God.' 

P. 20, 1. 19. In passing any sentence of blame and cen^ 
sure upon themJ] The following observations are takeii 
from a Charge delivered by Bishop Hobart in 1817, and 
printed at New York in 1818, (p. 26.) * In opposing, 
under great, and perhaps, if we may judge from the spirit of 
the iage, increasing odium, those prevalent errors which, if I 
know my own heart, a profourid sense of duty alone has in*- 
duced me to endeavour to refrite ; and in maintaining and 
enforcing correct views of the constitution of the Christian 
Church, and of the principles of Church unity, we must be 
consoled and supported by the consideration that we are 
maintaining the principles of the saints of the primitive 
ages, and for which, sooner than, relinquish them, they 
would have shed their blood. What though it may be said 
that these principles would limit, the communion of the 
Church to a small portion of professing Christians, and 
place in a state of schism a large number of the Christian 
family? If these principles be true, their obligation cannot 
be weakened, nor their importance diminished by the num^ 
ber, the piety, or the. zeal of their opponents. The general 
prevalence of error hitherto permitted by the counsels of an 
inscrutable Providence, is a trial of our faith, but ought not 
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to weaken or subvert it Was not the revelation of God's 
will confined from the beginning to a small number of the 
human race in the Plains of Shinar, and in the fields of 
Jordan? Are not large portions of the globe still imder the 
dominion of the prince and powers of darkness? It is not 
for man to arraigi^ the dominion of the Most High ! For 
purposes vrise and good, but inscrutable by us, did he not 
permit heresies early to stain the purity of the faith ? Was 
there not a period when the divinity of his blessed Son was 
doubted and denied by a large portion of the Christian 
world ; and when a venerable defender of this fundamental 
truth was hunted by his persecutors throughout the earth? 
Did not the dark cloud of Papal superstition for ages dis- 
figure and conceal the primitive splendour of the Christian 
Zion ? And need we wonder then, that for purposes equally 
wise and good, but equally inscrutable, the sovereign of the 
universe still permits heresies to corrupt and schisms to 
distract the Christian family? He will finally do right: he 
searches and mercifully judges the purposes of the heart ; 
and assuredly, honest purity of intention, and zealous en- 
deavour to know and to do his will, will not fail of a reward 
from him who is no respecter of persons, but is the equal 
and kind parent of all the human race. Still charity^ 
though it should always soften the rigid features of truth, 
cannot change her divine character, nor dispense, with her 
sacred obligations.'— -The Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome contrasted with certain Protestant Errors ; a Charge, 
by Bishop Hobart, pp. 26 — 28. 

P. 22. 1. 9. Proclaim the truth.] ' In this Discourse I 
have no aim to displease any, nor any hope to please all. 
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If I can help on truth in the Church, and the peace of the 

Church together, I shall be glad, be it in any measure : nor 

shall I spare to speak necessary truth out of too much love 

of peace ; nor thrust on unnecessary truth to the breach of 

that peace, which once broken, is not so easily sodered 
again. And if for necessary truths' sake only, any man WUl 

be offended, liay take, hay snatch at that offence which is 
not given, I know no fence for that. 'Tis truth, and I 
must tell it; 'tis the Gospel, and I must preach it. (1 Cor. 
ix.) And far safer it is in this case to bear anger from men 
than a woe from God. And when the foundations of faith 
are shaken, be it by superstition or profaneness, he that 
puts not to his hand as firmly as he can to support them, 
is too weary, and hath more care of himself than of the 
cause of Christ; and 'tis a weariness that brings more dan- 
ger in the end than it shuns : for the angel of the Lord 
issued out a curse against the inhabitants of Meroz because 
they came not to help the Lord, to help the Lord against 
the mighty. (Judges v,) I know 'tis a great ease to let 
every thing be as it will, and every man believe and do as 
he lists. But whether governors in Church or state do their 
duty there while is easily seen, since this is an effect of no 
king in Israel. (Judges xvii.)' — ^Archbishop Laud's Con- 
ference with Fisher, Preface, p. 12 *. 

^ Is the charge of bigotry against the high churchman 



* It is not, I presume, necessary to recommend this wtnrk even to the 
youngest divine, as perhaps the most masterly view existing of the points in 
controversy between our Church and the Church of Rome. But I cannot help 
observing, that due justice is not done to the extraordinary power of eloquence 
displayed in it. As a single specimen I would refer to his proof that Scripture 
is divine, f. 16. N. 34. p. 8. I know few passages superior to it. 
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founded on the fact^ that in his efforts for propagating Chris- 
tianity, and for extending the kingdom of Jesus Christ, he 
devotes himself to the extension of his own Church exclu- 
sively? And if a correct spirit, manner, and means, are 
cherished and employed by him, the imputation is un&ir 
and imjust^ He regards the Church which the Redeemer 
and his Apostles founded, as sul)sisting imder certain dis- 
tinctive and essential principles of doctrine, ministry, sacra- 
ments, and worship; he regards his own Church (every 
duly constituted Episcopal Church) as possessing these es- 
sentials. In advancing then his own Church he propagates, 
in his view, the Gospel as Christ and his Apostles proclaimed 
it : he extends the kingdom and Church of Christ as they 
established and extended it. In what other way is it to be 
expected that he should propagate the Gospel, or extend 
the Church of Christ? He may highly respect the varying 
or opposing denominations of his fellow Christians, and 
respect individually their character and motives; honour 
their piety and zeal ; cherish esteem for their virtues, and 
the utmost affection for their persons, and seek to be first 
among the foremost in the reciprocation of all the endearing 
charities of social and domestic life. But he remembers 
that his Redeemer declared " He who loveth father, or mo- 
ther, or wife, or children, or brother, or sister, more than 
me, is not worthy of me.*' Hence the principle of supreme 
love to his Redeemer leads him to love supremely the 
Church in that form of doctrine, ministry, sacraments, and 
worship, imder which he believes it was constituted by its 
divine head. 

' He presumes not to arraign the fitness of the peculiar 
constitution of Christ's mystical body, wisely and humbly 
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judging that the divine Personage who came to save the 
world knew by what institutions this all-merciful object was 
best to be accomplished. So far indeed from confining 
salvation to a state of visible union with Christ's mystical 
body, he extends the benefits of the Redeemer's merits and 
grace to the pious and sincere of all sects, and of all na- 
tions. But a divine society being established as the re- 
gular and ordinary channel of salvation, his duty is plain,— 
to unite himself to that society, and to seek and induce 
others sincerely to do so, that thus "joined together in one 
communion and fellowship" they may be " an holy temple 
acceptable to the Lord." ' — The High Churchman Vindi- 
cated; Bishop Hobart's Fourth Charge, pp. 8, 9. 

P. 24. 1. 13. He called twelve Apostles."] At this 
part of the Sermon I ventured to introduce some remarks 
on a book then lately published, a translation of Pro- 
fessor Schleiermacher's Work on St. Luke ; but as they 
appear to me to break the course of the statement, I have 
preferred transferring them to the Notes, in the enlarged 
state in which they have since appeared in the British 
Critic, (No. IV. Oct. 1827, p. 392.) 

^ Professor Schleiermacher delivers it as his decided 
opinion, (p. 92^) that no solemn calling or ordination of the 
Apostles ever took place ; for (1) he contends that the au- 
thor never intended here to relate any thing of the sort, and 
(2) while he allows that St Mark ** most certainly" says 
that " Christ really ordained the twelve" on this occasion^ 
he explains this awkward fact by saying, that Mark^s nar- 
rative is taken firom what now stands in Luke; and that 
^' he has only to say, that Mark was probably the first per- 
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son who misunderstood it !"^ Now, first of all, what is to 
justify this arbitrary assumption as to Mark having bor- 
rowed his account from Luke's narrative? There is no 
verbal agreement/ at least, between them; and the only 
reason ofiered by Professor Schleiermacher for thinking 
that St. Mark's information is not derived from his own 
inquiry is, that the order of events at this part of his Gospel 
does not appear to the Professor to be in any keeping. We 
need hardly observe how slight a ground of objection this 
is, even if well-grounded, and how exceedingly liable to be 
exaggerated by the operation of mere fancy, unless the want 
of probability be gross and glaring. But next. Professor 
Schleiermacher assumes not. only that St. Mark had seen, 
altered, and spoiled some existing documents, but that he 
had seen the compilation standing in this part of St Luke, 
and that he mixes this up in a confused and unnatural way 
with St. Matthew's narrative. Now it cannot be too often 
repeated, that although we may fairly endeavour to account 
for difficulties in any work under examination by attempt" 
ing to trace the way in which the information contained in 
it was gained, yet to assume the success of that attempt in 
a matter affecting the writer's credit is quite unreasonable, 
and is, in fact, assuming the very point in dispute. But we 
will allow to Professor Schleiermacher, if he pleases, that 
St Mark did take his information from St Luke, and will 
confidently ask again, whether it is probable, we had almost 
said possible, that he should have misunderstood him? If, 
indeed, a man under St Mark's circumstances, living at his 
time, and enjoying his advantages, did not know the fact 
whether the Apostles were called f r not, — if he could, by 
any documept, be betrayed into a false assertion as to so 
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important a matter of fiact, or be so q^reless as not to in* 
quire^ — ^if such suppositions be admissible, what possible 
value can we attach to his or to any Gospel, nay, to any 
contemporary testimony on a matter of history ? 

' But let us pass to the grounds on which Professor 
Schleiermacher's assertion as to St. Luke's meaning is 
founded. The words of the original are (Luke vi. 13 — 17.) 
fcai ore iyivero fifiipa irpocre^fniviiiTB Tovg fiaOnraQ aifrov, ical 
£KX£^afC€i;oc o.ir aifTwv ScuSeica, ovq KaX aTroaroXovg i}v6fia<TB, 
(Then follow their names.) koI icarajSac fi^r avrijv, earn 
fcTTi TOTTou Tredivov. " Now these words," says Professor 
Schleiermacher, " cannot possibly express a great, solemn^ 
and very important fact, because iKke^afiBvog is evidently 
separated from wvoficure, (the latter being referred to an 
entirely different epoch, however we translate the phrase ; 
whereas, if a connection between them had been meant, 
it must have run iicke^afievog SduSeica ical ovofiafrag av* 
roue aTTocrroXovc) and stands closely connected with icara- 
j3ac between TrpoaeffKivritrB and ctrnj." " Would such an 
act," he asks, " in a free description, of which conciseness 
is not the prevailing character, have been confined to a pa* 
renthesis * ?" In answer, we must beg to say, that the cri- 
ticism on the words is quite futile, except so far as this, 
that the expression suggested by Professor Schleiermacher 
would undoubtedly be more .easy and natural. But we are 
amazed at finding that he thence argues that it must have 
been used. He says that o)v6fia<T£ must be referred to a 
different epoch, whether we translate, ^^ whom also he had 

' * There is a book called " Ueber die quellen des Eyangeliums des Marcus/' 
by a ^sdple of Schleiermacher% called Saunieri (Berlin/ 1825,) in which the 
same objections are repeated.' 
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before called Apostles/' or^ '^ whom also he afterwards 
called Apostles." But we would beg to ask if the writer 
meant to say, '^ whom also lie then named Apostles/' (allow-' 
ing, as we have done^ that the phrase is more awkward than 
that suggested by Professor Schleiermacher^) what other 
part of the verb he could use ? 

* But again, even on our view of the Gospels, consider- 
ing them, that is to say, as drawn up for the purpose of 
giving a connected account of the most important transac- 
tions and doctrines of our Lord, the argument from the pa- 
renthetic way of noticing this great act is of trifling weight; 
for it is almost a characteristic of the Gospels to relate the 
most important facts and the most astonishing miracles, we 
had almost said carelessly, but certainly, with the most en- 
tire simplicity and the most entire absence of all attempts to 
produce eflfect. But it is most extraordinary that this ar- 
gument should have been made by a writer who considers 
the Gospel of Luke as a compilation of narratives drawn up 
by different persons and for different objects ; for unless the 
particular object of the narrative embodied in this part of 
the Gospel had been the calling of the Apostles, there 
could T)e no reason why the writer should not notice, in 
transitu J iK\^ or any other important {sLCt, not being his 
main object, and hasten on to that, whatever it might be. 
But still farther. Professor S. positively asserts, (p. 93,) 
that a collector of historical materials who inquired on the 
spot, would scarcely have received, any where,"any other an- 
swer than that the peculiar relation of the Twelve assumed 
its subsequent form gradually and of itself. This answer, 
he thinks, is given by the silence of Matthew and John,; and 
is in itself the most probable state of the .case, for it must 
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have depended very much on external circumstances, whe* 
ther any one could enter into this relation. The argument 
from the silence of Matthew is not quite fairly stated, for so 
far from his being silent, he mentions (ch. xi.) that Jesus 
called his twelve Apostles (whose names are there recited 
as in Luke and Mark,) to him on a particular occasion, gave 
them miraculous powers, and after this solemn ordination, 
sent them forth to preach. St. John never even enumerates 
the disciples, and therefore little can be inferred from his 
silence ; but when he does speak, as we shall see below, he 
speaks very awkwardly for Professor Schleiermacher's 
theory. Then, as to the probability of the matter, so dif» 
ferently do probabilities strike different minds, (and so 
vague, consequently, is the judgment to be formed from 
them,) that to many it would appear not only probable, but 
highly probable, that at the outset of a scheme which was 
to be entrusted to human hands, its Divine Author would 
assuredly attach to himself certain inmiediate friends to 
whom he might explain his views and wishes, and whose 
instrumentality he might use in accomplishing them- 
And in this particular case, it is quite obvious to in- 
quire why there was a definite number of followers, un- 
less something more positive than mere chance or conve- 
nience, depending on external circumstances, dictated their 
number. 

' But Professor Schleiermacher asks whether, "if Christ 
really by an act of his pleasure had called the Twelve, it 
would be possible satisfactorily to vindicate his wisdom from 
the objection that men, evidently more distinguished than 
many of the Twelve, made their appearance after his death 
too soon not to have been of the number of his. immediate 
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disciples * V* Evidently more distinguished! If Professor 
Schleiermacher supposes Christ to have been a mere man, 
would he really at this distance of time either presume to 
judge of the wisdom of a choice, of all the circumstances of 
which he must be and is wholly ignorant, or build any argu* 
ment on his own fancies on such a subject? '^ But the 
goodness of Jesus in calling Judas, and so disposing of his 
soul," says Professor Schleiermacher, " could not be vindi- 
cated, while the difficulty is less, if there was no particular 
call on his side :" an observation to which we can by no 
means assent ; for he who knowingly permits another to 
run into danger, and he who advises him to do so, that ad- 
vice not being compulsory, differs not much in degree, and 
not at all in kind, of culpabiUty. Whatever, therefore, ex- 
plains Christ's design in permitting Judas to become an 
Apostle, explains also his design in giving him a call to 
that office. But last of all, what says Professor Schleier- 
macher to the word IfcXc^a/xcvoc* He says that its sense 
must be determined by the context, and we have already 
shown what he makes of the context. On the other hand, 
we must beg to assert that there is no need whatever to 
recur to the context, for the sense of the word is not doubt- 
ful, nor its constant application to this very matter. First of 
all, let us observe that in Acts i. 2. we have the pljrase, 
^'Evreikafievog rdig airoaroXoig Sia irvevfiarog aylov ' ovq 
l^eXl^aro, — that at the choice of a new Apostle (Acts i. 24.) 

' * We are totally at a loss to imagine to whom Professor Schleiermacher 
refers. Matthias and Barnabas (if he were the same as Joseph called Barsabasy 
which is not very probable) are the only two we can recall as probably among 
our Lord's own disciples, and afterwards known to be engaged in promoting his 
cause. That they were superior to the others we have yet to learn.' 

10 
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this word is again used CAvaSee^ov Sv e^eXl^cn) in a way 
which bears direcdy on our argument ;— and then that it is 
applied (Acts vi. 5.) to the choice of deacons *• Next we 
must quote some strong expressions of St. John, which to 
us at least seem to put the matter beyond all dispute. In 
ch. vi. 70. we have the following, " Have I not chosen 
(i^e\e%afiriv) you the twelve ^ and one of you is a devil?" 
And again in ch. xv. 16. (directly in the teeth of Professor 
Schleiermacher) " Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
(i^iXeXafiriv) you." The passage in ch. xiii. 18. respect- 
ing Judas is also most remarkable. ^^ I know whom I have 
chosen, {i^tXa^afiriv) but, that the Scripture might be M- 
filled, he that eateth," &c.' 

P. 24. 1. 23. The opifdon of Beveridge.'] Beveridge's 
Works, Vol. II. p. 112. in Home's Edition. 

p. 25. 1. 21. Eichhom himself.'] Eichhorn Einleitung 
in das Neues Test. Vol. I, p. 621—623. 2nd edit, or p. 
577—579. 1st edit. 

P. 26. 1. 5. The bounds of the power given by our Lord 
to his Ministers.] I refer here to the enormous claims 
made by the Roman Catholic Church on the one hand, with 
respect to the powers of the keys, and the equally unrea- 
sonable attempt made on the part of Christians of low views 

' * There is a curious awkwardness of syntax in that place, recalling to 
mind what Professor Schleiermacher said as to the passage we have been treating 
of; Kai kU^i^avTo "Sriiltavov', (and six others then enumerateci,) o^e tortiaav 
kv&TTiov T&v AwoffrSXiav. Here, as well as in the place of St Luke, vat 
would be preferable to o^q,* 
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to get rid of all meaning attached to the declaration of our 
Lord on that point The reader will find a specimen of 
opposite views in Lampe's Commentary on John xx. 21^ S2» 

P. 26, 1. 15, Little show of argument,'] See on this 
subject some very sensible remarks of Dr. Hey, Article 
XXIII. §. 25. The arguments used by the Presbyterians 
against the supposition that the continuance of an order 
with higher powers was included in this commission are 
well answered by Scott, in his Christian Life, Part II. 
Vol. II. Ch. VII. p. 404. ed. 1700. 

P. 27. 1. 25. Many should wax cold.] Jeremy Taylor's 
Works, Vol. VI. p. 303. Heber's Edit See also Beve- 
ridge. Vol. II. p. 88. Home's Edit. 

P. 28. 1. 7. Could they have believed.] See Jeremy 
Taylor's Divine Institution of the Ofiice Ministerial, §. 11. 
The following are the words of Archbishop Sharp, Serm. 
XIII. Vol. V. p. 212.—' Since men to the world's end 
are to be saved by believing the Gospel, then there is a 
necessity that there should be always an order of men in the 
world whose business it should be to preach this Gospel: for, 
as St. Paul truly says. How shall men beUeve, &c. If Christ 
diesigned that the belief of his Gospel should be the way of 
salvation as long as the world lasts, he must certainly have 
designed that there should be men set apart to preach and 
make known this Gospel as long as the world lasts likewise. 
Accordingly we find that he hath de facto done so ; for the 
commission he gave to his Aposties he did really mean 
should extend to all those that should succeed them in that 
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ministry 9 as. appears plainly in the last clause of it, as I read 
it. to you out of St. Matthew, Loy I am with youdway^ 
even to the end of the world. What is the meaning of that ? 
Would he be with the Apostles till the end of the world? 
Why, that could not be, they were to go off the stage in a 
few years ; and so. they did : but the world hath continued 
many ages after their deaths, and is yet likely to continue. 
Christ's meaning then could be no other than this, that he 
would not only by his Spirit assist the Apostles in the 
preaching ofthe Gospel during their lives, but he would also 
continue that assistance to those that should succeed them in 
the work ofthe ministry, even as long as the world should 
enduire ; and accordingly we see that he hath hitherto made 
that promise good, having for above 1600 years all along 
continued a succession of Christ's ministers to give souls to 
Christ, and; all along likewise continued a succession of 
Christ's people in all parts of the world, who are gained to 
Christ by their ministry; and as he hath hitherto made 
good his promise,, so we doubt not but he will con- 
tinue to do it to the end of the world.' The words of 
Theophylact on Matt, xxviii. 20. are worth quoting: Ov 
liovwQ Se TOVTO tqXq ^ AiroaroXoiQ vTrfo^cro, to (rvveiyai atn 
Tdig, aXka Koi iramv avrov airXdg rotg fiaOryraXg* ov yap 
SriTTov oi ^AttootoXoi a^pi r% (rvvrekdag EjueXXov S^v' koI 
tlfiiv ovv Koi ToXg fieG* Vfiag utticj^vcTto Touro. 

P. 28, 1. 17. One of the greatest divines."] I refer to 
Witsius, who has two very curious and amusing dissertar 
lions, the 13th and 14th, in the second V oL of his Miscel- 
lanea, on this subject The notion of St Thomaa being 
known to the people of Brazil was started by Home, (de 
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Orig. Gent Amer. III. 19.) The Brafisilians sate by many 
•supposed to be of Tartarian origin, and St. Thomas is seid 
to have preached not only in Judea but in Tartary ; «o tfaait 
if America was peopled only at a late period, the Apostle 
need not have travelled so far as the New World. Th«i 
others start the idea that the Atlantis of Plato refers to 
America, or that, at all events, America was known to the 
iincients. Fuller, (Misc. IV, 19.) contends that the Phce*- 
tiicians knew the compass ; and they who are qmte deter- 
mined that Christ's command to preach the Gospel to all 
'the world should be performed by the Apostles, cut the 
knot with great resolution. If the compass was not known, 
say they, people could go without it ; and where olhers 
went, who shall doubt that Apostles would go? But if fhey 
'did not go by a long sea voyage, there is no^iing impossible 
in their going round by the North Pole: and tf we cannot 
^firid out how they went, still *fata invenerufd autjeceruni 
a way. For if Christ performed other miracles, why should 
-we think it strange that he sent the Apostles acaross Ite 
'sea €Ufid set them down in America ? These resolute arguers 
^are put dowii in Witsius-s 14th Dissertation. They indeed 
did not require his hand^ but he has treated the subject 
with that union of learning and sense which so peculiarly 
''belongs to him, and set the command of Christ in its true 
light. 

P. 9&. 1. 13. Ihiring the Uves of the j^^postlesJ] The 
•first of the opinions here noticed is a common one among 
•commentators -of a certain school. See the Unitarian Veiv 
«ion <tf ihe N« T., >Rosenmiiller, &c. on Matt xKviji. ^ 
The second opinion is qiuetly propounded by Scfaleasneiiy 
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▼• alcSv. The greater number of interpreters, however^ 
bare seen tiie good sense of the matter ; and I observe, that 
the latest German annotator, Fritzsche, both on Matt, 
xxviii. 20. and on xii. 39. understands uwrtkeia tov alwvoc 
as designating the second advent of Messiah in glory. 

P. 29. last line. When ctU st^ematural assistance ioa» 
mthdrawn."] Stillingfleet, Divine Right, &e. Part II. Ch. 
11. p. 255. (fol. ed. of his Works.) See a similar £^gamenfft 
as to the inequality of the ministry, in Jeremy Taylor^Sv 
Episcopacy asserted, §. 1. 5. 

P. 30. 1. 11. Bishop HdO.] See his Episcopacy l^ 
Divuie Right, Part 11. §. 3. (Vol. IX. p. 551.) 

P. 31. 1. 4k Other parts cf their office.} So Jeremy 
Taylor, (Episcopacy asserted, §. 3.) This power, so dele- 
gated, was not to expire with their persons, for when the 
great Shepherd had reduced his wandering sheep into a 
feld, he would not leiive them without guides to govern 
them so long as the wolf might possibly prey upon them. 
And this he intimates in that promise, Ero tobiscum^ &c. 
VoMscuniy not with your persons, for they died long ago, 
but ifobiscum et wstri simiUbas, with Apostles to the end; 
of the world. And therefore, that the apostolate ixnght bt 
successive 2CtA perpetual, Christ gave tliem a power of (»rdi^ 
nation, that by imposing biuids on others they might impart 
iixb power they had received from Christ. For in the 
Apostles there was something extraordinary, something or- 
£nary. Whaiteoever was extraordinary, as ^ immediate 
mission, imliiftited jurisdiction, and miracnlous operations/- 

K 2 
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that was not necessary to the perpetual regiment of the 
Church, for then the Church should fail when these privi- 
leges extraordinary did cease. It was not, therefore, in ex* 
traordinary powers and privileges that Christ promised hia 
perpetual assistance ; not in speaking of tongues, not in 
doing of miracles: in these Christ did not promise perpe- 
tual assistance, for then it had been done, and still these 
signs should have followed them that believe, but we see 
they do not. It follows then, that in all the ordinary parts 
of power and office, Christ did promise to be with them to 
the end of the world ; and, th^efore, there must remain a 
power of giving faculty and capacity to persons successively, 
for the execution of which Christ promised perpetual as- 
sistance. For since this perpetual assistance could not be 
meant of abiding with their persons, who in a few years 
were to forsake the world, it must needs be understood of 
their function, which either must be succeeded to, or else it 
was temporary in their persons. But in the extraordinary 
privileges of the Apostles, they had no successors, therefore 
of necessity must be constituted in the ordinary office of 
apostolity. Now what is this ordinary office ? Most cer- 
tainly, since the extraordinary, as is evident, was only a 
help for the founding and beginning, the others are such as 
are necessary for the perpetuating of a Church. Now, in 
clear evidence of sense, these offices and powers ai^. 
• preaching, baptizing, consecrating, ordaining, and go-, 
veming ;' for these were necessary for the perpetuating of 
a Church : unless men could be Christians that were never, 
christened, nourished up to life without the Eucharist, ber, 
come priests without the calling of God and ordination, have, 
dieir sins pardoned without absolution, be members and 
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parts iatnd sons of a Church whereof there is no eoaduna- 
tion, no authority, no governor. These the Apostles had 
without all question ; and whatsoever they had they had 
from Christ, and these were eternally necessary ; these then 
were the offices of the apostolate, which Christ promised 
to assist for ever, and this is that which we now call the 
order and office of Episcopacy.' 

As the nature of my argument leads. me only to consider 
the question of a commission, and not the nature of that 
commission, it may be right to observe here that the Pres- 
byterians have endeavoured to draw an argument in favour 
of their form of government from Matt, xxviii. 20. Calamy 
(Defence of Mod. Nonconf. p. 92, 93.) argues that the com- 
mission there given either enables the Apostles to ordain 
successors or riot. If not, it is imperfect; but if it does, 
then the ordaining power is comprehended under discipling, 
baptizing, and teaching. And the same power must be 
conveyed with the ministerial office to all invested with it 
by virtue of this commission. 

Hoadley (when Rector of St. Peter-le-Poor) answered this 
argument with great acuteness : — * Allowing for a moment, 
that this was the sole commission under which the Apostles 
pcted, can any one say that it is any thing more than a com- 
mission arranging that there shall always be officers for 
doing all that is necessary in the Church ? Can any one 
argue that (although it makes no express difference, i. e-. 
though it does not say that he who is called to teach shall 
not be called to ordain,) it says that every one who is called 
to teach shall be called to ordain?' Besides this, it is not 
necessary, as Hoadley and many others observe, to suppose 
that the Apostles might not be instructed in many minute 
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particulars by the Holy Spirit See Hoadley's Brief De* 
fence of Episcopal Ordination^ p. IST, and following. 

P. 34. 1. S. As Bishop^ The following are the woids 
of Theodoret on I Tim. iii. 1. — * Toftc wv koXov/uIvovc 
^ETrtfficoTrovc 'A7ro<rr<JXouc'wvofia?ov' tow 8I ^P^vov irpotovr 

TOC TO fllv TtlQ 'ATTOCTToXf/C OVOfia TOIQ oXljOclc 'ATO^ITlJXfMC 

KariXnroVf rtjv Sk rjc 'ETCcicoirSc irpofrnyoptav toic toXcu 
Kcikovfiivoig ^ATroaT6\oiQ cTrlfltaov' oSrcu ^tXtinnio'fwv 'Airoov 
r<iXoc 6 '£ira0p({S£roc ^v oSroi Kptrroiv 6 T/roc koI *A0'cavi5y 
o TijuoOboc 'AttootoXoi, oiSrai Se oto rwv 'ispoot^X^fOiiv rote 
Iv ^AvTioxeiq. eypaxfjav oi 'ATOortiXoi ical xpa^jSiirepoi.* 

P. 34. L 11. To ordain, or lay ha$ids.'\ In the passages 
to which I refer here there can be no doubt ; but there is 
some controversy as to the meaning of the word x^tporovlc^ 
in the next citation. Acts xiv. ^3. That it means bodi in 
writers of the same age as St. Luke, and in some of the early 
Church writers, to appoint, is undoubtedly true, but it will ap^ 
pear also by a reference to Suicer, that both the verb and the 
noun were early applied to ordination also. That it meant 
a designation to the ofSce by the Apostles, must, I think, 
be allowed, (see Hoadley's Brief Defence of Episcopacy, 
Ch. III. p. ^04 — 6.) ; and when we remember the positive 
evidence existing as to the method in which that designation 
was made on other occasions, I hardly think we go beyond 
4he mark in affixing to the word here a sense descriptive of 
that method, and certainly belonging to the word at a 
little later period. The great Witsius speaks with much 
candour on the point, though I cannot agree with him in 
ihinking there is any reference to popular dec^on on thii^ 
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occasion: scarcely a commentator^ indeed, afford^ him any 
support bere. After noticing the proof aJOTorded in Suioer^ 
tbat x^^porpv^a and -xH^oBhtria became qquiyal^ts in mean- 
ing> he says^ ^ Sine dubio Apostoh potestatem Episcopos 
et Presbyteros creandi a Christo naoti sunt; sed prudenter 
censuerunt, npn expedire ut omni jurjs suo semper uteren- 
tur. Eos potissimum Eccl^siis praefioi cupiebant quicivibus 
suis gratissimi probatissimiqueerant; idciroo multum plebis/ 
ip^us arbitrio permiserunt : atque illud esse arbitror quod 
Lucas hie docet . Siiquis pugnetj convenientius videri aucto- 
ritati apostolicasr ut et hie xztgwovla pro consecratione su- 
matur; equidem nan improbe contra tendam; verum id' 
oertis primum argumeiitis addici poscam quod Apostolorum 
aetate vox x««po^ov^« €»m significatipnem habuerit^' Wit- 
sius, Meletem. Leid. p< 55. 

P. 34. last line. That it was not enough.l Dr. Hey, 
Book IV. Art ^« Sect^ 22. This argument is insisted on: 
with great force by the excellent AHistreCi Sermons, Vol, L 
p. 209. 

P. 35. 1, 20* The aposfcilic fathers.] Their testimony 
will be found eollec^ted in Hall's EpisQopacy by Diyine 
Right, Sect. 10, U. 

P. 35. 1. 22. Commission to minister,'] This is the just 
reip^rk of Dr. Hey, ul4 sujpfk*a$ Sect 2, who gives shortly 
ajsp the testimony of the apostolic fath^rs^ 

P. 35. 1. 22. dfem^nt.}, Se^ hii| First flpistle to iij^^ 
Corinthiansj c. 44, 4i5. 
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P. 36. 1. 22. Has been continued cdsoJ] For this point 
perhaps the 15th and 18th — 22nd Sections of Hall's 
Divine Right wiU be sufficient Jeremy Taylor, in the 
Introduction to Episcopacy asserted, says, * The Catholic 
practice of Christendom for 1800 years is so insupportable 
a prejudice against the enemies of Episcopacy, that they 
must bring admirable evidence of Scripture, or a clear Re- 
velation proved by miracles, or a contrary undoubted tradi- 
tion apostolical for themselves, or else hope for no belief 
against the prescribed possession of so many ages.' Thus 
Hooker: * We require you to find out but one Church 
upon the face of the whole earth that hath been ordered by 
your discipline, or hath not been ordered by ours, that is 
to say, by Episcopal regiment, sithence the time that the 
blessed Apostles were here conversant/ — Preface, Sect. .4. 

P. 37. 1. 3. Set apart for the purpose .1 The sole de- 
fender of the opposite opinion in ancient times seems to 
have been iSrius, and a reference to Epiphanius's account 
of him, (HaBres. 75.) will sufficiently shew what account is 
to be made of his opinions. See Hall's Episcopacy by Di- 
vine Right, Part II. Sect. 19. Jeremy Taylor's Episcopacy 
asserted, §. 47. Hall mentions also one or two instances 
more of persons assuming the right of teaching without or- 
dination, and their immediate condemnation, in the 15th 
Section. See too Taylor's Episcopacy asserted, §. 132. 

With respect to Jerome's supposed depreciation of Epis- 
copacy, the subject has heen so fiilly and ably canvassed 
that litde can be necessary. See J. Taylor's Episcopacy 
asserted, §. 21. Hoadley's Brief Defence of Episcopacy, 
Ch. I. p. 82 — ^99. Bishop Hobart's Apology for Apostolie 
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Order, p. 174 — 199. The passage occurs in the Commentary 
on the Epistle to Titus. Jerome was engaged in warm con- 
tests with Bishops and Deacons, who, as he thought, in-* 
fringed his rights as a Presbyter; and he was led, therefore^ 
to exalt the office of Presbyter as much as possible. What 
he says is, that at first the Church was governed by a council 
of Presbyters ; that afterwards disputes arose, and then one 
chosen from the Presbyters was appointed over the rest* 
Now passages in great number can be produced from othet 
parts of his works, in which he maintains that the m^ 
premacy of Bishops was of apostolic institution^ and I 
think it is therefore only bare justice to him to suppose with 
Hoadley and Bishop Hobart, that he meant that the change 
he alludes to was made in the times of the Apostles, and by 
their authority *. * He does not,' as Bishop Hobart ob^ 
serves, * even on this supposition, pretend to adduce any 
record of the fact ^ but reasons only from the identity of the 
names Bishop and Presbyter.' The probability of such a 
change being made a^ any time before the age of Jerome 
without a single record of it, is really not worth arguing for. 
See Note on p. 38. 1. 12. We find Jerome afterwards, when 
most vehement for the dignity of Presbyters, asking, * Quid 
facit Episcopus, excepta, ordinatione, quod Presbyter noa. 
faxjiat t ?' 

* There is nothing in the passage againstf but much ybr this supposition. For 
example, in referring to the schisms which caused the appointment of the 
Bishops, Jerome describes it by saying that there was a council of Presbyters 
until the people began to say, lam of Paul, and I of Apolhs, Surely these 
words look like a reference to apostolic times. Again, he says that this change 
was established by a decree through the whole world; when could he think 
this could have been brought about after the Apostles' time.- 

t Jerome, Epist 85, ad Evagrium. The word used is /acio<,^and Tayloc 
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P. 38. 1. 4. By the original cmthoiity Jrom Gorf.] * And 
^at the will of the Apostles was when once the Christiauj^ 
multiplied, and the order and regularity of the Church was 
to be regarded, I leave to any one to judge from the &8tL 
chapter of this treatise ; in which I have shewn^ both from: 
the instances of ordbation and rules concerning it recorded; 
in ihe New Testament, and from the acknowledged testis 
mony and practice oi the first ages, that the persons mani- 
festly designed by the Apostles for this work were ecclesi- 
astical officers superior to Presbyters, and distinct from the 
laity. Nay, it is manifest, that had it been the will of the 
Apostles that the laity should be left to the exercise of this 
right, St. Paul would have given or sent orders to Ephesus^ 
that every congregation of Christians, when it was formed^ 
should choose one fix>m amongst themselves for the peiw 
fermance of religious offices, and not have appointed Ti* 
mothy to tliat work ; the very constituting of him, to ordaia 
Presbyters being a confutation of the opinion of tbi^ author^' 
Hoadley's Brief Defence of Episcopacy, Ch. HI. p. 179. 

P. 38. 1. IS. And doubtless were of a temporcury nature.J 
* But are all apostoUc prtwtiees equally important and obli-^ 
gatory ? Certainly not. How then do we distinguish those 
apostolic practices which were intended to last and be mn 
changeable from those which were temporary and mutable ? 
We can determine instantly, from the nature of tho^e prac- 

(Episcopacy asserted, §. 2t.) argues that Jerome meant may not. In his day 
Presbyters did not govern, and he could not, therefore, ask what a Bbhop did 
which a Presbyter did not do likewise, but which the Plresbyter eoidd not do f 
Hoadley has argued' in the same way. And if this be true, it shews at once 
Jeiome*8 belief that no one but a Bishop ever could ordain. 
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tices, whether they were local and temporary or of general 
and permanent observance. The love feasts, the kiss of 
charity, the deaconesses who were to attend on women in 
baptism, were apostolic practices evidently of supmor mo- 
ment, proper and necessary only under peculiar circma* 
stances of the Church, and laid aside when those circuow 
stances changed. But the practice of the Apostles in 
settling the Christian ministry is of the first importance, 
and of permanent obligation. The Christian ministry lies 
at tiie foundation of the Christian Church. The Apostles 
were to institute a ministry which was to continue by snic* 
session ^^ to the end of the world ;" we have the same right 
to change the sacraments, and to pretend that they are tern* 
porary and mutable, as we have to change the eonsiitutian 
of the Christian ministry as settied by ctpasstolie practice. 
Here tiie institutions of the Apostles must be gathered from 
ihtir prctctice^ from their authoritative acts. The ministry 
is of divine authority, and rests solely on a dimne commis^ 
sion * ; this commission must be derived from Christ, the 
source of all power in the Church, by a succession cf p^-^ 
sons authorized to transmit it. In no other way can it he 
derived. • Admit thut this succession has been interrupted*^ 
admit that the mode of transmitting the ministerial commis- 
sion may be changed, itiay be placed in dther hiuoids than 
those in whom the Aposties placed it, and you render null 
the promise of Christ, ^* Lo! I am iritii you alway, even to 
the end of the world." You suffer the gates of Hell to 
prevsdl against the Church, for you wrest from it itsi divipt 



* " No man taketh this honour to lumself but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron." Heb. v. 4. 
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character ; you make its ministers and its sacraments human 
officers and human ordinances. 

*' The connection between the visible Church and the 
*^ Lord of all" can only be kept up by a visible mtnistry', 
administering visible sacraments; and this ministry can 
derive its authority from Christ only, in that mode and 
order originally constituted. 

* Episcopacy is unchangeable, because it is the origi- 
nally constituted mode of conveying that commissian, witb- 
out which there can be no visible ministry, no visible sacra- 
ments, no visible Church. The power of ordination must 
remain with the Jirst grade of the mimstry, now called 
Bishops, because with them it was placed by the Apostles, 
divinely commissioned to found the Church, to ccmstitute its 
ministry, and to provide for the continuance of this ministry 
to the *^ end of the world.** Change the ministry, place 
the power of ordination in other hands, the Church is no 
longer founded *^ on the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief comer stone f its constitu- 
tion and ministry have no power but what man gives them ; 
it rests on the sandy foundation of human authority.* Bishc^ 
Hobart's Apology for ApostoUc Order, p. 163. 

The preceding passage from Bishop Hobart contains all 
that is requisite on this subject The work fit>m which it is 
taken is a series of controversial letters addressed to a Pres- 
byterian divine in America. The latter part of this work 
contains by &r the best statement of the arguments for 
Bpiscopacy which I know. The treatises of Hall and 
Taylor, frdl of learning, zeal, and eloquence, as they un- 
doubtedly are, overstate some points, and dwell on minutias 
of little value to the argument Bishop Hobart on the cout 
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trary, gets rid of every thing not essential to the queistion, 
and shews what pure and real Episcopacy is, free from ar^ 
bitrary adjuncts and human inventions. If his time would 
allow him to reprint the latter part of his work, with the 
omission of the few sentences relating to the local contro* 
versy in which he was engaged, he would do a great service 
to young divines; and the addition of his excellent Charges 
would compose a Tract of no ordinary value. I am tempted, 
by the strange ignorance which I have found prevailing on 
this subject, to state, in a very few lines, what are the opi-. 
nlons and views of Episcopalians. They readily allow that 
the names of 'Eirfo-icoTroc and Upearfivrepog are interchanged 
in the New Testament; but they maintain that there is a 
clear distinction of office to be found there; i. e. that it can 
be proved from Scripture that there was a Church officer 
who had the privilege of ordaining, whicb was never pos-» 
sessedby Presbyters at large. To thpse who recognize the 
necessity of a commission from reason, or acknowledge it 
from Scripture, they shew clearly the necessity of such ai| 
officer, from the impossibiUty of continuing the commission 
without him. They then estabUsh the existence of such an 
officer from history, beginning from the time of the Apos«* 
ties down to the Reformation, and shew that early records, 
relate the planting of many Bishops even by the Apostles, 
and that the voice of history is loud in declaring the uni- 
versality of the practice. Of course these statements cannot 
be proved here; but if the young divine will search the 
treatises of Hall, of Hammond, and of Taylor, he will find 
full proof of them ; and he need not trouble himself about 
the other positions of those great writers. 

The only answer to this view which has ever been at- 
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tempted, with eten a show of aigumenty has be6n that founded 
on Jerome's statement as to the cfumge introduced from Prea^ 
byterian to Episcopal government. I have ah?eady noticed 
that Jerome's meaning was probably only that this change was 
made by the Apostles themselves. Jeremy Taylor, (Epis* 
copacy asserted) even assume this to be the right meaning 
of the passage in Jerome. And it must here be added, that 
there is no record of any such change at any period of 
Church history whatever. Jerome Uved at the end of the 
fourth century, so that he would be bad evklence of any 
very early change ; and the unreasonableness of supposing 
a change immediately * after the Apostks' times is strongly 
and justly insisted on by many writers. ' Can it,' says Bp. 
Hall, Part I. §k 5. ^ enter into any wise and honest head, 
that these prune saints, even in the greatest purity of the 
Church, would wilfiilly vary from the holy institutions of 
die blessed Apostles ; and as the fickle Israelites, did, so 
soon after Moses' back was turned, worship idols of 
their own invention? Surely he must be strongly uncha- 
ritable that shall think so ; strangely impudent that dares 
maintain it, and wickedly credulous that can believe it.' 
Jeremy Taylor argues this point with his usual eloquence 
in his ^3rd section of Episcopacy asserted* * For, con*- 
sider we, h it imaginable that all the world should, imme- 
diately after the death of the Apostles, conspire together to 
sedc themselves and not ^' ea quae sunt Jesu Christi," to 
erect a government of their own devising, not ordained by 
Christ, not delivered by his Apostles, and to relinqui^ a 
divine ibundation and the apostolical superstructure, whidt^ 

* Forty years is the time fixed by Blo&del and odiers. See Hoadley's Brief 
Defenoe, p. 6S. 
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if it was at all, was a part of our Master's will^ " idiich who** 
jM)ever knew and observed not was to be beaten with many 
stripes V Is it imaginable that those gallant men who could 
not be brought off from the pnescription of Gentilism to the 
seeming impossibiUties of Christianky, without evidence of 
miracle and clarity of demonstraidon on ^igreed |)rinciples, 
should all, upon their first adhesion to Ohristianity, make 
an universal dereliction of so condderabl^ a part of their 
Maker's will, and leave Geii^lism to destroy Ghristiamty? 
For he that erects anotlKT econottay than what the M^tet o£ 
the family hath ordained, destroys all those relations <i»f mu^ 
tual dependence which Christ had made for the coadunatioti 
of all the parts of it, and so destroys it in the formality of a 
Christian congregation or faimly/ 

The same point is examined at great length by Hoadley^ 
in his Brief Defence, '&0. Ch. !• p. 65, and following: one 
passage is worth extracting, (p, 69.) * Let ajiiy one but con- 
sider the regards oS. the first Chri^ians towards things of 
the smallest importance which they imagined to be of apos- 
tolical institutiw; that they proceeded so fat as to excom>» 
municate one another for the sake of a supposed neglect in 
so insignifioanft a matter as the titne <A observing Easter ; 
nay, that they were ready to die rather than voluntarily and 
designedly depart from any thing apostolical; and then 
judge whether aay co^tsid^ra^ns could induce either Pres* 
byters or people 'to carry forward luid acquiesce in such a 
i&aterial alterati(»i, or ever to believe that the form of go^ 
vemment in which the Apostles left the churches was not ad 
good, and as capable of preventing all things evil amongst 
Christians, as any othear that could possibly be thought of in 
after ages. I grairt that many matters of small importance 

11 
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which might plead apostoUcal custom or prescription might 
be dropped and diffused by degrees in after ages ; but that 
the almost immediate successors of the Apostles should pro- 
fessedly meet to alter what they knew to be the Apostles' 
institution in such a matter as the government of the Church 
is incredible.' The reasoning is all on our side here ; be- 
sides which the onus probandi lies on the adversary, who 
has not one single fact to allege. 

But if the change did not take place in or near the time 
of the Apostles, no one will venture, in the face of all his-> 
tory, to say that it took place later. And this seems con* 
elusive as to the fate of the argument. If any one wishes 
to see the miserable arguments resorted to by the opposite 
party, I would recommend him to look at Turretinus, T. III. 
loc. xviii. §.21. 

I may refer, for the same positions as those maintained 
by Bishop Hobart, to the Postscript to Law's Second Letter 
to Bishop Hoadley. They are there admirably urged in a 
passage beginning * The great objection to this doctrine is,* 
p. 73. Fourth Edit. 1737. But I do not extract it, as these 
three letters are indispensable to every Episcopal student in 
divinity. As specimens of controversial style they are almost 
unrivalled ; cool, clear, and keen to a degree quite astonish* 
ing; and written in that pure mother EngUsh which is the 
peculiar boast of this great writer in his earlier works. But 
it is not as specimens of controversy, but as master-pieces 
of argument that they are here recommended to the student 
See too Bishop HaU's Works, Vol. IX. p. 599—601. 

P. 38. last line. Those who had the power of bestowing 
&.] Law's Postscript to his Second Letter, p. 71. 
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P. 39. 1. 5. What no earthly power had given.'] Law, 
ubi sv/pray p. 66. 

P. 39. L 17. Of society and situation.] The truth on 
this matter is well stated by Bishop Hobart. * Episco- 
palians do not contend that in an extensive and unqualified 
sense there is any form of Church government of divine 
right. Church government is often applied by Episcopal 
writers in a confined sense to the orders of the ministry ; 
and in this confined signification. Episcopal govemtiient is 
of divine right : but in a more extensive sense, Church go- 
vernment includes the particular organization by which 
ecclesiastical power is exercised and discipline is adminis- 
tered, and the rites and ceremonies by which public wor- 
ship is conducted. In this extensive signification, Episco- 
paHans maintain that there is no precise form of Church 
government of divine right ; the organization of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, the forms of discipline, the rites and cere- 
monies of public worship, they maintain are not laid down 
in Scripture, and " therefore by common consent and au- 
thority they may be altered, abridged, enlarged, amended, 
or otherwise disposed of as may seem most convenient for 
the edification of the people *." The single point for which 
they contend is, that Episcopacy was instituted by Christ 
and his Apostles ; that the three grades of ministers, bishops, 
priests and deacons, with their appropriate powers, are of 
divine and apostolical institution. 

* The government of the Church, therefore, is evidently 
not to be identified with its ministry. The former, as in- 

• Preface to American Prayer-Book. 

L 
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eluding discipline, rites and ceremonies, may be altered by 
human authority; the latter can only be altered by that 
divine authority which originally instituted it If we change 
the distinctive grades and powers of the ministry, and 
take the power of ordination from the hands in which it was 
originally vested, we make th6 ministry of human instead 
of divine authority. 

^ But while bishops, priests and deacons, with the powers 
which they respectively received from Christ and his Apos- 
tles, are preserved inviolate, the Church possesses the right, 
according to Episcopalians, to create new officers, and to 
model discipline, rites and ceremonies, as may serve best 
for edification, provided there be no violation of any divine 
command or institution. 

* The principle that in an extensive sense there is- no 
form of Church government in aU its parts of divine right, 
IS maintained by all Episcopalians. It is iparticularly vin- 
dicated by the celebrated Hooker, in hjs learned Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. The Puritans maintained that *^ God hath 
delivered in Scripture a complete, particulor, immutable 
form of Church polity." Of course they o^pposed the Church 
of England for including in her discipline and pubUc ser. 
vices many things not expressly conmianded by the word (^ 
God. In opposition to them. Hooker * contended " to 
make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man thinketh it 
lawful, new laws of government, what Commonwealth or 
Church is there which maketh not either at one tifaie or 
other ?'* He contends, that as external rites and ceremonies 

♦ The Bishop refers to Hooker's Third Book, Sect. 10. I would beg to re- 
commend the whole of that book to those who wish to understand the subject 
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do not affect the substance of the faith^ " in such things 
discretion may teach the Church what is convenient ;" and 
that in regard to them ^^ the Church is no farther tied to 
Scripture^ than that against Scripture nothing be admitted 
into the Church." Some Episcopal Churches have incorpo- 
rated in their regimen many ecclesiastical officers not known 
in other Episcopal Churches, nor deemed essential by 
any. In regard to them Hooker observes, " as for deans, 
p*ebendaries, &c. &c. and such other like names, which 
being not found in holy Scripture, we have been therebyj 
through some men's error, thought to allow of ecclesiastical 
degrees not known nor ever heard of in the better ages of 
former times : all these are, in truth, but titles of office — 
degrees of order still continuing the same they were from 
the first beginning." Whatsoever things the Word of God 
hath neither commanded nor prohibited, the Church pos- 
sesses the right which every other society possesses, to pre- 
scribe and enjom« 

* It is therefore a principle strictly Episcopal, received by 
all Churchmen, that the particular organization of Churcb 
government, matters of discipline, rites and ceremonies, are 
not unalterably determined in Scripture: in this extensive 
sense there is no particular form of Church government of 
divine right.'— ^Apology for Apostolic Order, p. 130 — 132. 

P. 40. 1. 10. WAicfi belong to otJier men.'] It may be 
thought, at first view, that the view here taken is not en- 
tirely consistent with what has been said in p. 16. A few 
words wUl, I think, remove all appearance of inconsistency. 

When it is argued that one man has as much right as 
another to teach, and that Church government is therefore 

l2 
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the mere dictate of expediency, the obvious reply is, that 
no man has any right by nature to . minister in sacred 
things; and that they who thus argue either forget that 
there is such a thing as Scripture, or forget to look in it 
for what it is reasonable to suppose it will contain, — direc-^ 
tion in such matters. How can they expect, unless they 
expressly reject Scripture, and have to deal with those who 
do so likewise; that what Scripture says, if it says any thing 
on the matter, shall be overlooked or set aside in £ivour of 
their notions and constitutions? Now the fact is, that 
rightly or wrongly, it is believed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Christians, that Scripture does say something on 
this point ; and when that belief is established, the human 
system must fall to the ground, and be without any au- 
thority^at all. It cannot stand beside the word and law of 
God. But how does this apply to the case before us ? We 
believe that God has laid do¥m a scheme of Church go- 
vernment, and that it is in virtue of a commission from him 
that the priest teaches. How then can human authority in- 
terfere with him, or limit his privileges ? Clearly thus. God 
has laid do¥m only the great features of ascheme of Church 
government, and has left it to man to make those necessaiy 
arrangements and those necessary variations of arrangement 
which the varying condition of human society requires. 
It is needless to go into proof of a position which has been 
argued fiilly by Hooker in his Third Book against the Pu- 
ritans; to any but enthusiasts his reasoning must, I think, 
be convincing ^. Indeed, if we consider the declaration 

• The sum of it be states thn^, § 11. near die end. — < The matteis wherein 
Church po^ is convcnut are the pabGc rel^;ioiis duties of the Choich, as die 
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of Scripture, . that * the spirits of the Prophets are sub- 
ject to the Prophets, for God is not the author of confusion 

administratioii of the word and sacraments, prayers, spiritual censures, and the 
like ; to these the Church standeth always bound. Laws of polity are laws 
which appdnt in what manner these duties shall be performed ; in performance 
whereof, because all that are of the Church cannot jointly and equally work, the 
first thing in polity required is a difference of persons in the Church, without 
which difference these functions cannot in orderly sort be executed. Hereupon 

• 

we hold that God's clergy are a state which hath been, and will be as long as 
there is a Church upon earth, necessary, by the plain word of God himself, a 
state whereunto the rest of God's people must be subject, as touching things that 
appertain to their souFs health. For wheje polity is, it cannot but appoint 
some to be leaders of others, and some to be led by others. If the blind lead 
the blind they both perish. It is with the clergy, if their persons be respected, 
even as it is with other men, their quality many times far beneath that which 
the dignity of their place requireth. Howbeit, according to the order of polity^ 
they being the lights of the world, others (though better and wiser) must that way 
be subject unto them. Again, forasmuch as where the clergy are any great 
multitude, order doth necessarily require that by degrees they be distinguished ; 
we hold there have ever been, and ever ought to be in such case, at leastwise 
two sorts of ecclesiastical persons, the one subordinate unto the other, as to the 
Aposties in the beginning, and to the Bishops always since, we find plainly, both 
in Scripture and in all ecclesiastical records, other ministers of the word and sacra- 
ments have been. Moreover, it cannot enter into any man's conceit to think it 
lawful that every man which listeth should take upon him charge in the Church ; 
and therefore a solemn admittance is of such necessity that without it there can 
be no Church polity. A number of particularities there are which make for 
the more convenient being of these principal and perpetual parts in ecdedastical 
polity, but yet are not of such constant use and necessity in God's Church: of 
tius kind are times and places appointed for the exercise of reli^on, specialities 
belonging to the public solenmity of the word, the sacraments and prayer, the 
enlargement or abridgment of functions ministerial, depending upon those two 
principles before mentioned. To conclude, even whatsoever doth by way of 
formality and circumstance concern any public action of the Church now, 
although that which the Scripture hath of things in the former kind be for ever 
permanent, yet in the latter both much of that which the Scripture teacheth 
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but of peace in the Churches^ (1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33.) and 
then consider the endless variety and change of circum- 
stances occurring in a system so extensive and of such dura- 
tion as human society, we cannot fail to see what must be 
the will of God in this matter, nor to acknowledge that 
where an authority not in any thing contrary to Scripture 
exists, we violate every tie of conscience when we transgress 
it Now the priest of the Church of England has re- 
ceived his commission at the hands of his bishop : by the 
oaths he has taken, as well as by the service of ordination 
in which he partakes, ayd in which his commission is 
conferred, he has acknowledged the power of the bishop, 
and acknowledged too, totidem verbis, the bishop's power 
to appoint him to serve in a particular place ; he has re- 
cognized, totidem verbis, the iact that certain people will 
be committed to his care and charge; and he has so- 
lemnly vowed to obey his Ordinary. Now when he has 
thus confessed the existence of a legal authority, and 
vowed to obey it; when he knows that the same authority 
which has committed certain people to him, has com- 
mitted all the people of the realm to others, and has 
done this to avoid confusion and produce peace ; what can 
he say in his defence for violating this order, and putting 
his sickle into other men's harvest? ' Should a man,' I 
use the words of Mr. Sikes *, ' should a man say with the 

is not always needful, and much the Church of God shall always need which the ^ 
Scripture teacheth not' 

* In an admirable work called *' A Discourse on Parochial Conmiunion," p. 
258. I would earnestly recommend the whole of it, and especially the chapter 
on the Pastor's Right to minister to the People, to all candidates for orders. I 
know that the laxest notions are entertained on this point ; that such instauoes, 

9 
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saucy Itinerant^ that ^^ he was ordained a priest of the Uni- 
versal Church," that " the whole world is his parish," still 
it must be remembered that he accepted his post in that 
Church where the superior has power to deprive him of 
those dignities and privileges which he once conferred upon 
Wm. If he (the superior) withdraw his permission to 
speak in the Church, by what authority can he administer 
at all? Will he still persevere in officiating, as if no pro- 
hibition were against him ?' If a superior can deprive, a 
Jbriiori, he can Umit and restrain. 

There are some observations by Balguy on the main 
point here noticed, which appear to me very sophistical : 
he is arguing very justly against those who think themselves 
at liberty to preach in opposition to the faith of their Church; 
but he adds, that men are not bound to explain or defend 
all the articles of religion. And he defends this by say- 
ing, (Vol. I. p. 105.) * Here it will be urged by some per- 
sons, " We are to obey God rather than man : a Christian 
minister is to preach the Gospel of Christ, not inculcate 
the doctrines of a National Church ; and it is his duty also 
to preach the whole Gospel, not to confine himself to such 
parts of it as he finds to consist with human creeds and 
articles." But how, I ask, did it become his duty ? He 
was once at liberty to choose whether he would preach any 

for example, have occurred very recently, as Deacons, when attending a Bi- 
aliop for examination previous to their ordination as priests, exhorting in the 
inn near his residence, and defending their conduct for so doing. If this un- 
fortunate tendency to mistake the extent of the ministerial commission and to 
tiolate the discipline of our Church could be got rid of, I think we might confi- 
dently hope that the doctrinal controversies which have agitated the Church 
would gradually die away. 
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part of the Gospel ; what is it that now binds him to preach 
the whole of it? Certainly they who made him a preacher 
imposed no such obligation: they neither required nor 
authorized him to preach any other doctrine than is agree- 
able to the institutions of the Established Church.' 

Such a statement is as mischievous as the errors it op- 
poses. — ^A priest is bound indeed to teach the doctrine of 
the Church to which he belongs, and nothing else, but how 
does he justify the taking such an obligation on him ? Cer- 
tainly only by a conviction that the Church of which he 
becomes a priest teaches the whole Gospel; or in other 
words, that the view which he takes of the scheme of salva- 
tion in the Gospel, is that which, after due examination, he 
in his conscience believes to be true. What sort of a 
church would that be which did not teach the whole Gos- 
pel ? How could any good man become a priest in it? How 
can any argument about such a church be needfid ? 

P. 41. 1. 5. The ends of his grace.] This is Law's ar- 
gument, in nearly his words. See his Second Letter to 
Bishop Hoadley, p. 21. (4th edit.) 

P. 42. 1. 6. A human minister.] The substance of 
these arguments will be found in Law, ubi supra, p. 
12—16. 

There is an admirable passage on the Efficacy of Sacra- 
ments, in Hooker, VI. p. 177. (ed. 1661.); it concludes 
thus : — * God and man do here meet in one action upon a 
third, in whom as it is the work of God to create grace, so 
it is his work by the hand of the minister to apply a sign 
which should betoken, and his work to annex that spirit 
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which shall effect it. The action thereof is but one ; God 
the author thereof, and man a co-partner by him assigned 
to work for, with, and under him : God the giver of grace 
by the outward ministry of man, so far forth as he au- 
thorizeth man to apply the sacraments of grace in the soul 
whereby he alone workelh, without either instrument or co- 
agent' 

P. 43. 1. 15. The debt of eternal death J] These are 
the words of Hooker, Book VI. in the division on Absolu- 
tion, (p. 173. ed. 1661.) The view of absolution which fol- 
lows is that which he seems to have taken. In the same 
division, p. 170, he says, * To remission of sins there are 
two things necessary, grace, as the only bond which taketh 
away iniquity, and repentance, as a duty or condition re- 
quired in us. To make repentance such as it should be, 
what doth God demand but inward sincerity joined with fit 
and convenient offices for that purpose, the one referred 
wholly to our own consciences, the other best discerned by 
those whom God hath appointed judges in this court. So 
that having first the promises of God for pardon generally 
unto all offenders penitent; and particularly for our own 
unfeigned meaning, the infaUible testimony of a good con- 
science ; the sentence of God's appointed officer and vice- 
gerent to approve with impartial judgment the quality of 
that we have done, and as from his tribunal in that respect 
to assoil us of any crime, I see no cause but that by the 
rules of our faith and religion we may rest ourselves well 
assured,' &c. &c. 

So Jeremy Taylor : — * The priest does only minister to 
that pardon as he ministers to repentance. He tells us 
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upon what conditions God does pardon^ and judges best 

when the conditions are penformed^ and acts forward those 

conditions by his proper ministry, and ministers to us the 

instruments of grace; but first takes account of our souls, 

and helps us, who are otherwise too partial, to judge severe 

and righteous judgment: concerning omr eternal interest/ 

&c — Doctrine of Repentance, Ch. X. § 4. p. 259, He- 

ber's Ed. I would recommend the whole of that chapter 

to the attehtive perusal of the student ^ ; as also .the chapter 

on indicative absolution, at the end (p. 363.) of Shepherd on 

the Commoa Prayer. I w(rald only remark, that Sh^herd, 

in speaking of the Nonjurorsi is unjust (p^ 378.), if he refers! 

to Law, when he says that the disciples of the old Noi^iiroxis 

maintained that the priest had an absolute unccmditional 

power to for^ve sins. Law, I think, more than once 

speaks unguardedly, in talking of the necessity of absolu* 

tionf : but it is his express assertion, in the stronger 

* The remarks od the oiioa mt agB of confession are well worthy consideratioB. 

t The troth was, that Law was carried away by his complete idctixy 
oyer the miserable argmnents of Hoadley. Hoadley reasoned thus: an in- 
fidlible absolution cannot belong to fiiDible men; but no absdntion can be 
andioritatiTe which is not in&llible; therefore no authoritatiTe absolution 
can belong to any man Hiring. This precious aignment would do away at 
once, as Law shewed unanswerably, the sacraments, and Christianity itself; 
for if it were vaUd, no' living maa could be authorized to administer the 
sacraments, wluch are only to be adnunistered on the supposition that the par- 
takers possess certain qualities, of which die fidfiUe ministpr is to judgtf. 
Hoadley might have tndy said that Scr y t ur e gives no power of unconffitioMd 
absdintion; and nowhere makes even authoritative absofaition ascettory. On 
tile other hand, though not neeettary for aO, to many it may be of the greatest 
comfort. It is to be observed also, that when vre say that it is declaraton/ only, 
we do not mean to depreciate or represent it as of no efibcf. It dedares #hat f 
€}od^ pardon of sin, on -the supposition tint the cendilioiirhe leqairet are fiil> 
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tenns, that the absolution given by man is only conditional. 
See especially p. 38. of the Second Letter, 

, P. 46. 1. 8. The words of Hooker. 1 Hooker, Book V* 
§ 76. 

P. 47. L 2. The assistance.l The comma of quotation 
should be carried back to the last line but one of p. 46. 
The whole page is Hooker's, uM st^a, though the 
phrases are here and there modernized. 

P. 51. 1. 17. Is not duly appreciated.'] Burnet's* Pas-^ 

filled : these conditions are not matters of deep mystery, but require only an 
honest and fisdthful heart in the priest and the penitent When the penitent 
knows his own sincerity, receives the sentence of absolution from the minister, 
and remembers that whatsoever is rightly loosed on earth is loosed in heaven, 
what higher comfort can he receive on earth f 

* ' We are amhMsadors for Christ. From which expression it is most evident 
that the ministry both requires the best and ablest, and deserves them ; that the 
refrtse and abjects of men cannot be worthy of it, nor it unworthy of the choicest. 
It requires able men, because they are to be ambassadors : and this will follow of 
itself Again, consider whose ambassadors, and in what business f The ambas- 
sadors of the King of kings, in the weighty matter of treating peace betwixt him 
ft&d mankind. Shall it be said of His ambassadors, as Cato said to those who 
were sent by the Romans to Bithynia, counting that three wants were amongst 
them, viz. that they had neither feet, nor head, nor heart ? It is true Cfod 
may, and sometimes, e^ecially in extraordinary times, does mak6 use of unlet- 
tered and unqualified men, but then he inlays their defects by a angular supply, 
tlierefore that is no rule for us in the ordinary vocation. It is a piece of GUid's 
]^rogative to use unlikely means without disadvantage : any thing is a fit in- 
atmment in his hands ^ but we are to choose the fittest and best mpans, both in 
our own affiurs, and in his service ; and if in any, this eminent service of em- 
bassy requires a special choice. If bodily integrity was necessary in the servers 
at the altar under the kw, ahaU we think that the mentally bliQd and lame are 
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toral Care, for example, is full of passages tending to de- 
preciate human learning. It is true that Burnet's professed 
intention is to establish the superiority of piety as a qualifi- 
cation for the ministry. But I cannot believe this view of 
the case to be either just or expedient, especially in the 
present day, when we have so much real zeal in many mi- 
nisters, which might have produced far happier fruit if tem- 
pered by the discretion naturally resulting from patient 
study and sound learning. Why- should we make even the 
semblance of an opposition between piety and learning, or 
extol one at the expense of the other ? Is there, in fact, 
any opposition between them? Let the works of . Taylor, 
and Hall, and Bull, and Pearson, and Barrow answer. If 
then learning has no tendency to quench piety, let me ask 
whether the advantage of human learning towards under- 
standing Scripture, and gaining clear views of the doctrines 
taught in it will be denied ? If that point too is conceded. 



good enough for the miuistradon under the Gospel, which exceeds in worth and 
glory ? Who is sufficient for these things ? saith the great Doctor of the Gen- 
tiles. Our practices seem to answer, any body.' — Leighton's Works, \o\. III. 
p. 470. 

' I confess/ says the great South, ' God has no need of any man's parts or 
learning; but certainly then he has much less need of his ignorance and ill be- 
haviour.' — Sermons, Vol. I. p. 149. This remark is followed by some others 
in his most caustic vein on the evils of admitting ignorant men into the ministry; 
and the concluding ones shew what he thought of this separation of learning and 
piety : — ' We have had almost all sermons. full of gibes and scofl& at human 
Jeaming. Away ,with vain philosophy, with the disputer, &c Thus divinity 
has been brought in upon the ruins of humanity, by forcing the words of the 
Scripture from. the sense, and then putting them to the worst of drudgeries, .to 
■ft A jus .divinum upon ignorance and imperfection, and recommend natural 
» tat ispematond grace*' — South's Sermons, VoL !• p. 153. 
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as it must be^ what excuse can be alleged for the minister's 
neglecting that which can give him any, the least, vantage 
ground, and far more, that which will give him so great a one 
in the exercise of his duty ? 

It is really distressing to hear the idle answers to these 
arguments. It is commonly said that great learning can 
be of no use in a country parish, where the people are 
ignorant and require only plain instruction. They who 
SO' speak must imagine that the only use of leiaming is 
to enable its possessors to quote Hebrew and Greek in the 
pulpit Let such reasoners be assured that the advocates 
for learning recommend it not that the eyes of the vulgar 
maybe dazzled, but because they believe it to be one of 
the best means, under God*s blessing, of attaining sound 
and just views of the many great and awful subjects within 
the province of the divine, both directly by making him ac- 
quainted with the writings of men wiser than himself, and 
indirectly by the exercise of his &culties. 

Bishop Jebb has stated the great pur^se for which the 
divine is required to engage in theological study most admi- 
rably. — * It is that we may save ourselves and them who hear 
us ; it is that we may be ourselves more firmly established in 
the great principles of our faith ; and that hence we may be 
enabled wisely, faithfully, scriptmrally, and devoutly to feed 
our several flocks with the words of eternal life,' — Jebb's 
Sermons, p. 2lZl, How many separations firom the Church, 
how much tendency to schism within it indeed would have 
been spared, had many well-intentioned ministers of late 
days added to their right intentions that sound knowledge 
and learning without which such intentions are often 
fruitless and often mischievous ? When we hear from scwoe 
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of them the deelftratioD that no knowledge but that of Scrip- 
tuie is required, it is impossible not to caU to mind the two 
first clauses of the caustic phrase of Prideaux : — ' Bonua 
textualis, bonus Theologus, clamant quam {durimi, qui nee 
de textu, nee de Theolo^a, nee de honitate sunt solidti.' 
It is indeed enough to know Scripture, but that knowledge 
is not perfected by the soundest learning and the longest 
life*. 

To a difierent class of persons the inculcation of the ne- 
cessity of learning is equally necessary. General and su- 
perficial information is diffiised in so many shapes, and is 
to be obtfuned at so easy a rate, that there is an ' ignorant 
impatience' of severe study. But such is the extent of 
theology, and such the difficulties of many branches of i^ 
that nothing bul 'applying ourselves wholly to this one 
ihingi i^d drawing all our cares and studies this way,' IK^ 
thing but bdng really ' diUgetU in such studies as help to 
a knowledge' of Scripture, will make us what we ou^t to 
be, win endsle us ' rightly to divide ike word of God,' and 
to bestow that knowledge which the luty have a right to 
^e^ at «vu; mouth. 

P.51.I.J!S. Solidity.<ifth^ieanting.] The necessity 
of learning for the ministry is no where more fully argued 

* Biabqi Jebb, liter anmmating Oe micty of matter andof strkin Scrip- 
'taM, add^ '-JfOMlt Ji <Bbwly,i»wiitMeil thit aU tbh k eonUlocd in Oat 

nanderfnl book the EiUle, nnd <ba< the Bible itseir is but a text-book expaado^ 
by ibe ableit nrilan and tha best men, wboliavein all uges edified the Cliurdi! , 
||jWh«Ihei Cbcisdan teachois huve not a field nf . 
M by tis magnitude than circumicribes b; 
|fcU4«Va Sormons, p. 394. 
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than by Bidhbp Bull^ in that incompajrable Sermon called 
* The Priest's Office difficult and dangeroiuj :* it ought to 
be made a Manual by the candidate for orders« 

* The first requisite to the officiB of a teacher, is a very 
large knowledge. The very name of his office impHes this; 
he is SeSa(ricaXoc> a teizcher, and he that is such must be as 
the Apostle requires, (1 Tim. iii. 9.) fit to teach* And Ihis 
he cannot be unless he be well learned and instructed him^ 
^elf, and furnished with a plentiful measure of divine know^ 
le^^. God himself, by the Prophet Malacfai, (di. ii. 7.) 
requires that the priest's lips should keep and preserve know- 
ledge. Methinks the expression is more emphatical than 
is brdiniarily conceived; it seems to imply that the pri&st 
should be a kind of repository or tx^easury of knowledge^ 
richly furnished with knowledge himseff, and al)le also abun* 
^pitly to furnish and supply the wants of those that shall at 
any time have recourse to him for instruction. And there^ 
fore it presently follows, " And they, (i. e. the people) shaH 
seek the law at his mouth." ' Yea ! die words ieaport that 
the priei^t should be U treasury of knowledge not to be €x- 
lifitested.* : 

After shewing, with great beauty, that our Lord himself 
expects the teacher to be like a householder, * who, for the 
maintaining his family and the entertaiinment of his guests 
iBdl the year round, is supposed to have an airoOfiKJif orrepo- 
isitory for provisions, and there to have laid in a great store 
Imd abundance of provisions of all sorts and kinds,' he goes 
(^ to say, that as all sciences perform the office of hand- 
iniaids to theology, the art of arts, and science of sciences, as 
Nai^ianzen Speaks, the complete divine ought to be master 
^liU arts and sciences. ' But,' he adds, * God be thanked 
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this is only the heroic perfection, not the necessary qualifi- 
cation of a teacher. A man may very well content hiniself 
to sit in a much lower form, and sit safely; he may move in a 
far inferior orb, and yet give much light, and commtinicate a 
benign and useful influence to the Church of God. Let us 
view, therefore, the necessary parts of theology, wherein 
tihe teacher cannot be ignorant or unin^tnicted but to the 
very great detriment of his disciples, and his own greater 
shame and hazard. How ample a field have we still before 
us ! here is theology positive, polemical, moral, casuistical, 
and all mogf necessary for the teacher. As to positive di- 
vinity, or the knowledge of those necessary speculative 
truths that are revealed in Scripture, a man can be no more 
a divine that is unacquainted with this, than he can be a 
grammarian that understands not the very first elements of 
grammar. And yet of so abstruse, so sublime a nature are 
even these truths, that for a man rightly to apprehend them, 
and clearly to explain them, especially to the capacity of his 
duller hearers, is no very easy matter.' 

He then explains at great length the necessity of the 
three other parts mentioned, and adds, ^ I have all this 
while spoken nothing of the Holy Scriptures, that deep and 
unsearchable mine from whence the divine is to fetch all his 
treasures, firom whence he is to borrow the principles of all 
theology, positive, polemical, moral, casuistical ; and therefore 
tis evident, that unless he be well studied in these he must 
needs be defective in all the rest ; he must needs be a weak 
divine that is not mighty in the Scriptures. And, Lord ! 
how many things are necessary to give a man a right under- 
standing of these sacred writings? — ^Rightly to understand 
the Scriptures is a very difficult thing, especially for us who 
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Iwe at so great a distance from those times wherein they 
were^Mnritten/and those persons and churches to whom they 
were directed : tis no slender measure of the knowledge of 
antiquity^ history, and philology, that is requisite to qualify 
a man for such an undertaking. They know nothing of the 
Holy Scriptures that know not this.' — Bull, Some Points, 
&c. I. 233— 340. 

The third of Jeremy Taylor's rules (given that * the 
cl^i'gy^ hi their duty and their charges in the provision 
made for them may be more secure,') is : — * It is necessary 
that you be very diligent in reading, laborious and assiduous 
in the studies of Scripture, not only lest ye be blind seers 
and blind guides, but because, without great skill' and learn- 
ing, ye cannot do your duty. A minister may as weU sin 
by his ignorance as by his negligence, because when Ught 
springs from so many angles that may enlighten us, miless 
we look round about us, and be skilled in all the angles of 
reflection, <we shall but turn our backs upon the sun, and 
see nothing but our own shadows.' — ^J. Taylor, VI. p. 
519, 20. 

* If by that which is generally first and requisite we 
measure what knowledge there should be in a minister of 
the Gospel of Christ, the arguments which the light of nature 
ofiereth, the^laws and statutes which Scripture hath, the 
canons that are taken out of ancient synods, the decrees 
and constitutions of sincerest times, the sentences of all an- 
tiquity, and, in a word, even every man's Ml consent and 
conscience, is against ignorance in them that have charge 
and cure of souls.' — Hooker, V. 81. 

See the testimony of Bishop Jebb on this important sub- 
ject, below, in the note on p. 62. 

M 
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P. 53. 123. The hope of glory sure.] I shall not, I 
trust, be thojught wanting in respect to Jeremy Taylor, in 
expressing my regret that the contrary opinion is expressed, 
and so strongly, in his works. ' Although it be true, that 
the efficacy of the sacraments does not depend wholly upon 
the worthiness of him that ministers ; yet it is as true that 
it does not wholly rely upon the worthiness of the re- 
ceiver; but both together relying on the goodfie^s of God, 
produce all those blessings which are designed. The mi- 
nister hath an influence unto the effict, and does very 
much towards it'— Consecration Sermon, Works, Vol. VI. 
p. 316. 

Again, ^ What good shall the people receive when the 
Bishop lays upon their heads a covetous or a cruel, an un- 
just or an impure hand.' — Ibid. p. 317. 

In the Sermon called ^ The Minister's Duty in Life and 
Doctrine,' Vol. VI. p. 500. he holds the same opinions, and 
asks, * Can he minister the Spuit from whom the Spirit of 
God is departed V But the consequences of his doctrine seem 
to have struck him so forcibly that he there tempers it, and 
allows that no man will be lost but by his own fault ; still, 
however, maintaining that God will not send the Spirit by the 
ministrations of an evil man, but by some extraordinary way. 
How far more reasonable is the opinion of our Church, as set 
forth in her SOth Article, and how beautifully has Leighton 
expressed this in the foUowii^ passage :^— ^ What he can ex- 
traordinarily do who doth alway what he wills in heaven 
and earth, we question not He can convey grace by those 
to whom he gives none. He can cause them to carry thi9 
treasure, and have no share in it ; carry the letter and not 
know what is in it; and make them, so to speak, equivocal 
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catues of conversion.' — Leighton's Works, Vol. IIL p. 
472. Jerment's edit. 

The word exiarcMrdinarUy^ however, is inapplicable: 
*■ Christ's promises/ says Beveridge, ' were not made to the 
administration of the ordinance by £sdthful persons, but to 
the ordinances in general, as duly administered even by 
suoh aa are truly and rightly called to it. Be the minister 
worthy or unworthy, if I come with faith to an ordmance, I 
am sure to go with grace from it' — Beveridge's Works, 
Vol. IX. p. 472 *. 

No one has given stronger testimony on this point than 
Isidore Pelusiot. as, for example, I. 120. — * Et nq afrnp- 
rtatg airtJirtpo^C) va<ri Kariariyfjiivog fJLoXvfffjLOi^ re koL 
UTotcFfiwn, Ovffuurrtipttjjv airrerai Ocov, xal \BiptZu avay- 
iHag ra iyia^ avroc fjiv v^l^ci Kplfia^ to Si Oeioy /3^/ua reuc 
hcitvav irpa^imv ov Koivovrau See also II. 37. III. 340. 

P. 54. 1. 12. Exerting ha.'] South, Vol. IV. Sermon I. 
p. Si. 

P. 55. 1. 20. Heartless disciple cf the tcorld.'] ^ Our part 
is, therefore, constantly to be intent upon our ministry, and 
frequent and zealous in performing die several duties of it; 
to mstruct the ignorant with plainness, to rectify the erro- 
neous with temper, to rebuke the obstinate with authority, 
and to punish the incorrigible with resolution.' — Bishop 

Hough, Charge III. p. 61. 

« 

* What I have said in the text will be sufficient to shew that I am only seek- 
ing to' shew that the believer will not suffer in real benefit by the unworthiness 
of his minister : he will suffer in comfort ; and the sinner who cannot profit by 
the ordinances may be left to perish. 

m2 
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This point, indeed, has been insisted on by many writtts,. 
but by none with more effect dian by the heayenly-*inmded- 
Leighton, in his exquisite ' Sermon to the Clergy.' His 
words: are as follows :-*-* The second requisite of these am- 
bassadors, is prudence^ or dexterity to manage their Mas- 
ter's business. Wise princes and states, in choosmg their 
ambassadors, above all other kinds of learning, have respect: 
to practical abilities ; and they that can best read the several 
geniuses and dispositions of several nations and particular 
men, and accordingly know how to treat witii every, one. ac- 
cording to their temper, to speak to tiiem in their own lan- 
guage, are judged tiie fittest men for tiiat employment. 
Great is the diversity of humours among men: some are^ 
timorous, some rash,,some avaricious, some ambitious, some: 
slow, and leaden, others precipitant and mercurial, and many 
otiier .varieties. Now to know how to deal witii each of . 
these in their own kind, for the advancement of his Master's 
business, is. a special discretion in an ambassador. . And 
those ambassadors we speak of had as much need of it as 
any : tiiey have men of all, botii outward and inward dif- 
ferences, to deal with, and the same men so different from 
themselves at divers times, tiiat they are hardly the same ; 
some ignorant, otiiers learned, some weak, others strong,: 
some secure witii false presumptions, otiiers tormented witii 
false fears. And much prudent consideration of tiiose dif-. 
ferences, and accommodating themselves tiiereunto in tiie 
matter and manner of tiieir discourses, is very expedient ini 
tiieir treaties. ** Of same have conq)€tssian, plucking them 
out of the fire y making a differenced^ Jude xxii. What 
other is St. Paul's '^ becoming aU things to aU men, that he 
might win some?'' 1 Cor. ix. 22. And this policy is far 
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difierent firom temporizing,^ and compliance with evil, which 
in no case can be tolerated in these; ambassadors, for that 
is disadvantageous to their business : it may be the way of 
•their, own promotion, but it is not the way to advance their 
Master's kingdom, which end should be the square of all 
their contrivances, and with it nothing will suit but what is 
upright. A kind of guile they may use, but it must carry 
the King's impress ; it must be a holy guile: and such the 
ministers of the Gospel not only may, but ought to study. 
Fishers of men they are, and why may they not use certain 
baits, and diversity of them ? But as their catching is not 
destructive, but saving, so must all their baits be: they 
must quarter dove-like simplicity and serpentine wisdom 
together, as he commanded them, who sent them on this 
embassy.' — Leighton's Works, Vol. III. pp. 474, 5. Jer- 
ment's edit. 

' Neque enim mediocris virtus sacerdotalis est, cui ca- 
vendum non solum ne gravioribus flagitiis sit affinis, sed ne 
minimis quidem; ut sit promtus ad misericordiam, promis- 
sum non remordeat, lapsum revocet, compatiatur dolori, 
mansuetudinem teneat, pietatem diligat, iram repellat vel 
decoquat ; sit quidem lituus plebis excitandae ad devotionem, 
mitificandae ad tranquillitatem.'— S. Ambros. £p. Class L 
Opp. T. II. p. 1036. ed. Bened. 

I would refer too to Bull's admirable remarks on {tie pru- 
dence necessary to the divine. — Some Points, &c. I. 349 — 
354. 

P. 57. 1. 11. This point is argued in a masterly man- 
ner by Mr. Coleridge, in his second Lay Sermon, p. 
54-61. 
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P. 58. L 17. Sotmding <m ottrtBm and perilous wag.'\ 
Wordsworth's Ezcuraion. 

P. 59. L'3. A weapon of defence^ Bishop Bull, Some 
PomtSy &c. I. p. S40. If the remark was applicable to 
Bull's time, how much more applicable is it to ours ! 

P. 59. 1. 20. Wiser men can bestowal * Because it is not 
to be expected that eveiy minister of the word should have aH 
the gifts of the Spirit, and every one to abound in tongues, 
in doctrines, and interpretations*; you may, therefore, 
make great use of the labours of those worthy persmis 
whom God hath made to be lights in the several gei^rations 
of the world, that a h»id may help a hand, and a father 
may teach a brother, and we all be taught of God.'-^eremy 
Taylor, The Minister's Duty, Vol. VI. p. 508. 

P. 60. 1. 5. By an eypecial ChurchJ] * Be mindful 
that you are to deliver no doctrine of your own, but the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture, as it has been understood and 
interpreted by the consenting voice of all pious antiquity; 
by those true and faithfid members of the Christian Church, 
in all times, in all places, and even amidst the growth of 
adscititious error, to whom the greatest worthies of our own 
National Church invariably refer. This doctrine no trell 

* Taylor means only here that every divine cannot be expected to be a fir$i 
rate critic. When I say that the books which he recommends to the divine who 
is not so, are the works of. Augustine, Athanasius, Isidore, Jerome^ GEcumenius, 
the Catenae of the Greek Fathers, and a whole host of more modem commen- 
tators, I need not be afraid of my argument being mudi hurt by this qualifica- 
tion. 
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instructed minkter of the Church of Ei^land can be at a 
loss to determine* It is contained in those venerable fomni- . 
laries which our fathers retained or derived &om most re- 
mote antiquity, and it is supported throughout by most 
clear and indisputable warrant ci Holy Scripture.' — Bishop 
Jebb's Sermons, p. 292, 

P. 60. 1. 13. Of Scripture itself.] There are many very 
valuable iremarks on the study of Scripture in Jeremy Taylor's 
second Sermon on Titus ii. 7. — ^Works, Vol. VI. p. 507. 

* Their chief study should be that of their commission — 
the Holy Scriptures. The waby to speak skilfully from God 
is often to hear him speak. '^ The Lord God hath given 
thee the tongue of the leamedy^ saith the Evangelic prophet^ 
(chiefly intending Christ,) " to speaJc a word in secisonto the 
weary'' Aye, that is the leamedest tongue when all is 
done ; — but how? — " He wakeneth me morning bymomif^ i 
he wakeneth mine ear to hear as the learned'' Isa. i. 4.' — 
Leighton, IIL p. 474. 

P. 60. L 25. Too extensive.] I might have added here, 
with great truth, that ^ if there be only a cordial attachment 
to what is honest, lovely, and of good report, the deeper 
draughts a man has taken of those intellectual streams, 
which, through God's providential appointment, have been^ 
poured forth by the sages and poets of antiquity, the more 
deeply will he relish that sublimity and beauty, which the 
more immediate influence of heaven has diflused over the 
expanse of Scripture.' — Bishop Jebb's Sermons, p. 298. 
For the opinions delivered in the text I may refer to quota- 
tions from Bishop Bull, already made in the note on p. 51. 
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I. 23. ' '' Seaich the Scriptures;' said Christ; << Non diadt 
legate sei scrutamtd,'' said St Chrysostom^ ** quiaoportet 
profiindius effodere^ ut quae alte delitescunt inveniie possi^ 
mus.!' Turn over every page, inquire narrowly, lode dili* 
sently, converse with them perpetually, be nnghty in the 
Scriptures, for that which is plain there is the best measure 
of our faith and doctrines.' — Jeremy Taylor, VL p. 620. 

P. 61. 1.8. SoU of the channel] Bishop Hall, Works^ 
Vol. IX. p. 531. 

P. 61. 1. 13. Extensive study.] ' Frame your life and 
preaching to the canons of the Church, to the doctrines c^ 
antiquity, to the sense of the ancient and holy fathers. For 
it is otherwise in theology than it is in other learnings. 
The experiments of philosophy are rude at first, and the 
observations weak, and the principles improved ; and he that 
made the first lock, was. not so good a workman as we have 
now-Brdays, but in Christian religion they that were first 
were best, because God, and not man, was the Teacher ; 
and ever since that, we have been unlearning the wise no- 
tices of pure religion and mingling them with human no- 
tices, and human interest.' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 531. 
I cannot refer to a more pleasing or spirited defence of the 
study of the fathers, in a literary point of view, than that of 
Bishop Jebb in his Sermons, pp. 338 — 344. 

P. 61. 1. 18. New and old.] See Bishop Blomfield'^ 
Sermon on this text, p. 19. 

P. 62. 1. 9. Of the best models.] There are some very 
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excellent and sensible ^remiarks on the style of Parochial 
preaching in Mr. Sumner's work^ called ' Apostoitieal 
Preaching/ p. 9. 5th edit. But Mr. Sumner appears to ,me 
to make parochial preaching a much easier tMng than it 
really is. In stating his opinion to that effect, he says. thai 
the preacher * must descend from . the high and lofty 
tone of language to which he is accustomed, to walk in 
the humble terms of Scripture; he. must limit his rounded 
periods to. the extent of vulgar comprehension; he must 
abound in interrogations and addresses which the rules of 
composition condemn.' This is perfectly true; but this 
very limitation of rounded periods,, so that dullness shall 
not be mistaken for simplicity, appears to me to .require 
great study and pains ; and the interrogations and addresses, 
of which Mr. S. speaks, effective as they assuredly are, 
will become offensive and wearisome when not regulated 
by a just taste and knowledge of the best models. Mr. 
Sumner would, I fear, think the assertion extravagant; 
but I am well convinced that the village preacher of good 
sense might be much benefited by the study of Demos- 
thenes, or of any other of those great masters who to 
mighty eloquence have added a profound knowledge of the 
human heart. South, after inculcating with, great force 
the necessity of plain preaching, says, ^ Those two stand 
best by mutual support and communication ; elocution with- 
out wisdom being empty and irrational, and wisdom without 
elocution, barren and unprofitable.' — Sermons, Vol. V. 
p. 465. 

« 

P. 63. 1. 13. Give attendance to reading."] Some com- 
mentators understand here rather public reading. But 
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I. 23. ' '' Search the Scriptures;' said Christ; '* Non diadt 
legj^te sed scrutamni,'* said St Chrysostom^ ** quiaoportet 
profiindius effodere^ ut quae alte delitescunt inveniie possi^ 
mus.!* Turn over every page, inquire narrowly, look dili* 
aently, converse with them perpetually, be nnghty in the 
Scriptures, for that which is plain there is the best measure 
of our faith and doctrines.' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 620. 

P. 61. 1.8. SoU of the channel] Bishop Hall, Works^ 
Vol IX. p. 531. 

P. 61. 1. 13. Extensive study.] - *' Frame your life and 
preaching to the canons of the Church, to the doctrines c^ 
antiquity, to the sense of the ancient and holy fathers. For 
it is otherwise in theolc^y than it is in other learnings. 
The experiments of philosophy are rude at first, and the 
observations weak, and the principles unproved; and he that 
made the first lock, was. not so good a workman as we have 
now-a-days, but in Christian religion they that were first 
were best, because God, and not man, was the Teacher ; 
and ever since that, we have been unlearning the wise no- 
tices of pure religion and mingling them with human no- 
tices, and human interest' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 531. 
I cannot refer to a more pleasing or spirited defence of the 
study of the fathers, in a literary point of view, than that of 
Bishop Jebb in his Sermons, pp. 338 — 344. 

P. 61. 1. 18. New and old.] See Bishop Blomfield'^ 
Sermon on this text, p. 19. 

P. 62. 1. 9. Of the best models.] There are some very 
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excellent and sensible remiarks on the style of Parochial 
preaching in Mr. Sumner's work^ called ' Apostolical 
Preaching/ p. 9. 5th edit. But Mr. Sumner appears to me 
to make parochial preaching a much easier thing than it 
really is. In stating his opinion to that efiect, he says. thai 
the preacher ' must descend from the high and lofty 
tone of language to which he is accustomed^ to walk in 
the humble terms of Scripture ; he. must Emit his rounded 
periods to the extent of vulgar comprehension; he must 
abound in interrogations and addresses which the rules of 
composition condemn.' This is perfectly true; but this 
very limitation of rounded periods^ so that dullness shall 
not be mistaken for simplicity^ appears to me to .require 
great study and pains ; and the interrogations and addresses^ 
of which Mr. S. speaks^ effective as they assuredly sue, 
will become offensive and wearisome when not regulated 
by a just taste and knowledge of the best models. Mr. 
Sumner would^ I fear^ think the assertion extravagant; 
but I am well convinced that the village preacher of good 
sense might be much benefited by the study of Demos- 
thenesy or of any other of those great masters who to 
mighty eloquence have added a profound knowledge of the 
human heart Souths after inculcating with great force 
the necessity of plain preaching, says, ^ Those two stand 
best by mutual support and communication; elocution with- 
. out wisdom being empty and irrational, and wisdom without 
elocution, barren and unprofitable.' — Sermons, Vol. V. 
p. 465. 

P. 63. 1. 13. Give attendance to reading.^ Some com- 
mentators understand here rather public reading. But 
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I. 23. ' '' Seaich the Scriptures;* said Christ; '' Non diadt 
legite sed scrutandnij' said St Chrysostom, '* quia oportet 
profiindius effodere^ ut quae alte delitescunt inveniie possi^ 
mus.!' Turn over every page, inquire narrowly, lode dili* 
sently, converse with them perpetually, be mighty in the 
Scriptures, for that which is plain there is the best measure 
of our faith and doctrines.* — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 620. 

P. 61. 1.8. SoU of the channel.] Bishop Hall, Works^ 
Vol IX. p. 531. 

P. 61. 1. 13. Extensive study.] < Frame your life and 
preaching to the canons of the Church, to the doctrines c^ 
antiquity, to the sense of the ancient and holy fathers. For 
it is otherwise in theology than it is in other learnings. 
The experiments of philosophy are rude at first, and the 
observations weak, and the principles improved ; and he that 
made the first lock, was. not so good a workman as we have 
now-a-days, but in Christian religion they that were first 
were best, because God, and not man, was the Teacher ; 
and ever since that, we have been unlearning the wise no- 
tices of pure religion and mingling them with human no- 
tices, and human interest' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 531. 
I cannot refer to a more pleasing or spirited defence of the 
study of the fathers, in a literary point of view, than that of 
Bishop Jebb in his Sermons, pp. 338 — 344. 

P. 61. 1. 18. New and dd.] See Bishop Blomfield> 
Sermon on this text, p. 19. 

P. 62. 1. 9. Of the best models.] There are some very 
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excellent and sensible remiurks on the style of Parochial 
preaching in Mr. Sumner's work) called * ApostoiBeal 
Preaching/ p. 9. 5th edit. But Mr. Sumner appears to me 
to make parochial preaching a much easier thing than it 
really is. In stating his opinion to that effect^ he says. thai 
the preacher * must descend from the high, and lofty 
tone of language to which he is accustomed^ to walk in 
the humble terms of Scripture; he. must Bmit his rounded 
periods to the extent of vulgar comprehension ; he must 
abound in interrogations and addresses which the rules of 
C(miposition condemn.' This is perfectly true; but this 
very limitation of rounded periods^ so that dullness shall 
not be mistaken for simplicity, appears to me to .require 
great study and pains ; and the interrogations and addresses^ 
of which Mr. S. speaks, effective as tiiey assuredly are, 
will become o&nsive and wearisome when not regulated 
by a just taste and knowledge of the best models. Mr. 
Sumner would, I fear, think the assertion extravagant; 
but I am well convinced that tiie village preacher of good 
sense might be much benefited by tiie study of Demos- 
thenes, or of any other of those great masters who to 
mighty eloquence have added a profound knowledge of the 
human heart. South, after inculcating with great force 
the necessity of plain preaching, says, ^ Those two stand 
best by mutual support and communication ; elocution with- 
. out wisdom being empty and irrational, and wisdom without 
elocution, barren and unprofitable.' — Sermons, Vol. V. 
p. 465. 

P. 63. 1. 13. Give attendance to reading.] Some com- 
mentators understand here rather public reading. But 
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1. 23. ' " Seaich the Scriptures," said Christ; " Non dfadt 
legate sed scrutamni,'' said St, Chrysostom, ** quiaoportet 
profiindius effodere, ut quae alte delitescunt inveniie possi^ 
mus.!* Turn over every page, inquire narrowly, lode dili* 
sently, converse with them perpetually, be mighty in Hie 
Scriptures, for that which is plain there is the best measure 
of our faith and doctrines.' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 520. 

P. 61.1. 8. SoU of the channel] Bishop Hall, Works^ 
Vol. IX. p. 531. 

P. 61. 1. 13. Extensive study.] *' Frame your life and 
preaching to the canons of the Church, to the doctrines c^ 
antiquity, to the sense of the ancient and holy fathers. For 
it is otherwise in theology than it is in other learnings. 
The experiments of philosophy are rude at first, and the 
observations weak, and the principles improved ; and he that 
made the first lock, was. not so good a workman as we have 
now-a-days, but in Christian religion they that were first 
were best, because God, and not man, was the Teacher ; 
and ever since that, we have been unlearning the wise no- 
tices of pure religion and mingling them with human no- 
tices, and human interest' — Jeremy Taylor, VI. p. 531. 
I cannot refer to a more pleasing or spirited defence of the 
study of the fathers, in a literary point of view, than that of 
Bishop Jebb in his Sermons, pp. 338 — 344<. 

P. 61. 1. 18. New and dd.] See Bishop Blomfield'^ 
Sermon on this text, p. 19. 

, P. 62. 1. 9. Of the best models.] There are some very 
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excellent and sensible remiarks on the style of Parochial 
preaching in Mr. Sumner's work^ called * ApostoiBeal 
Preaching/ p. 9. 5th edit But Mr. Sumner appears to me 
to make parochial preaching a much easier thing than it 
really is. In stating his opinion to that eflfectj he says .thai 
the preacher ' must descend from the high and lofty 
tone of language to which he is accustomedj to walk in 
the humble terms of Scripture ; he. must limit his rounded 
periods to the extent of vulgar comprehension ; he must 
abound in interrogations and addresses which the rules of 
composition condemn.' This is perfectly true; but this 
very limitation of rounded periods^ so that dullness shall 
not be mistaken for simplicity^ appears to me to .require 
great study and pains ; and the interrogations and addresses^ 
of which Mr. S. speaks^ effective as they assuredly are, 
will become offensive and wearisome when not regulated 
by a just taste and knowledge of the best models. Mr. 
Sumner would, I fear, think the assertion extravagant; 
but I am well convinced that the village preacher of good 
sense might be much benefited by tiie study of Demos- 
thenes, or of any otiier of those great masters who to 
mighty eloquence have added a profound knowledge of the 
human heart. Soutii, after inculcating witii great force 
the necessity of plain preaching, says, ^ Those two stand 
best by mutual support and communication; elocution with- 
. out wisdom being empty and irrational, and wisdom without 
elocution, barren and unprofitable.' — Sermons, Vol. V. 
p. 465. 

P. 63. 1. 13. Give attendance to reading J] Some com- 
mentators understand here rather public reading. But 
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both Macknight and Ros^imiiller, as well as more an- 
cient writers, conceive private study to be included in the 
admonition, 

P. 62. I 2S. Information of the taught.] ' The exi- 
gencies of the present day call with i)eculiar emphasis for 
a studious and learned clerfi^y. This is an age both of en- 

ministers are least diligent in the most important concern ? 
"What useful science, what mechanic art, what that tends to 
increase the comforts, to multiply the decorations, or im- 
prove the finer tastes of cultivated life, is not pursued with 
avidity? and shall we be put to shame by the reproach that 
we are cold and indolent in the study of those truths which 
involve our dearest interests for time and for eternity? This 
reproach there is but one method of escaping. Within and 
without the pale of our establishment, investigation is afloat, 
and in too many instances engendering those erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God's word, which at our 
ordination we solemnly engaged with all care and diligence 
to banish and drive away. We shall not then be found 
fidthful, and shame and woe must be our portion if we do not 
so study, that we may be ready ta give an answer to every 
man for the hope that is in us, and to oppose, as occasion 
may require, the sincere word of the Gospel, and the sober 
but sublime spirituality of the Church, to a cold rationaliz- 
ing senu-Christianity on the one hand, and to a zeal not 
according to knowledge on the other.' — Bishop Jebb, Ser- 
mons, p. 327. 

P. 68. 1. 12«] C^ human science.] * There is no know-* 
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ledge which lays open the human nmid| no knowledge 
which unfolds in the history of man his principles and cha-^ 
racter, no knowledge which disclosing the secrets of nature^ 
shows the agreement between the works and the word of 
Gpd^ no knowledge which, elevating the imagination^ re- 
fining the taste^ ^md quickening the sensibility^ gives te 
eloquence its power over the heart, there is no knowledge 
df this aescription which by the Christian minister may not 
be made '^^ to help" to &e successful discharge of his 
ofSoe, and which, therefore, in reference to this supreme 
end, he may not pursue.'-— Bishop Hobart's Charge, in 
1815, p. 37. 

P. 74. 1. 1. Tliese compUaUons and abridgments.'] In 
king James I. directionift to the University of Oxford in 
1616, th^ 7th article is as follows: * That young students in 
£vinity be directed to study in such books as be most agree- 
able to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England^ 
and incited to bestow their times in the fathers and coun- 
cils, schoohnen, histories, and controversies, and not insist 
too hmg upon ^ompendiums and abbreviations, making 
them the ground of their study m divinity.' — Heylin's Life 
of Laud, p. 73. 

P. 74. 1. 04. The infidel historian and the cold divine.'] 
I need hardly say that I refer to Gibbon and Jortin; I 
know few books written in a Ibwer spirit than Jortin's re^ 
marks on ecclesiastical history. That a man, whose Latin 
compositions display so refined and elegant a taste, should 
have been capable of such extreme flippancy and pertness as 
that wo^rk dil^plays, is afflicting, but it is far more so to find 
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a clergyman capable of using such a tone on such a sub* 
ject 

P. 75. 1. 31. Metropolitan sees.] I know few books 
where this subject is more ably treated than in Deyling*8 
Observationes Sacrae^ T. IV. p. 1. Ex. 6. 

P. 80. 1. 17. A more holy practice.] ' Many things are 
lawful for the people which are scandalous in the dergjr ; 
you are tied to more abstinences, to more 8everil^,.to 
more renunciations and self-denials^ you may not with .that 
freedom receive secular contentments that others may, you 
must spend more time in prayers, your alms must be more 
bountiful and your hands more open, your hearts enlarged ; 
others must reUeve the poor, you must take .care of them ; 
others must show themselyes their brethren,:but you. must 
be their fathers; they must pray frequently and fervently, 
but you must give " yourselves up wholly to the word of God 
and prayer (* they must /' watch and pray that they fall not 
into temptations,'* but you must watch for yourselves and 
others too ; the people, must mourn when they sin, but you 
must mourn for your own infirmities and for the sins of 
Others ; and indeed if the life of a clergjnnan does, not ex- 
ceed even the piety of the people, that life is in some de- 
gree scandalous.' — Jeremy Taylor, Works, Vol. yi. p. 505. 
Toffoi^rov o^cfXeroi Civoi TO fiitrov rov iepwfiivov [ KtA rov 
svSoidfiov, , &(rov ovpavov Koi y^c ^^ Sca^opov.— Isidor. 
Pelusiot. £p. II. p. 205. 

, P. 85. 1. IS. For the individual alone.] See the 6rst 
of Mr. Miller's Bampton Lectures, a work which, /or ori- 
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ginality of thoBgUt^ for refined taste^ and for piety^ heed 
yield to no work of the present day. 

P. 87. L 13. Purity and joyJ] Sxmib. has put one part 
of the argument of the two or three preceding pages with 
his usual force. * He that teacheth another, gives an alms 
to his soul. . He cloathes the nakedness of his understand- 
ing and relieves the wants of his impoverished reason. He 
indeed that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches 
^ves him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
repairer of a decayed intellect, and a sub-worker to grace; 
in freeing it firom the inconveniences of ori^nal sin.' Vol. 
I. p. 171. 

P. 88. 1. 5. Father of the Church.'] See Chrysostom on 
Heb. xiii. 17. He uses expressions hardly less strong in his 
work, De Sacerdotio, VI. in initio. Kal ra fjiv evravdaroiavra, 
olairc^ ^Kovorac' ra S^lm iriog oi<rofiiv, Sr av Koff licaorov 
rCiv wiarevdivTiov avajKoZ^fJ^Oa rag evOvvag wl^^cev; ov 
yap fU'XpiQ al<r)(ivrig ri Z'flf^a, aXka icaL alwviOQ IvSl^ereu ic<{- 
Xacrec* Th yap * HtlBtaBt roXg 'nyovfiivoig vfxtov Koi vTrcficerc 
&ri avTol dypvwvovfTiv inrip rijv ^JAfxSjv vfiwv wg X<{']rov 
airoScuo'Oi/rcc d Koi wp&rtpov elirov ovSi vvv aiwwfiao/iau 
*0 yap ^<{j3oc ToOrffQ liig dvBiXrig avv^\(aQ Karaadei /lov rrjv 

P« 88. 1. 17. An aceouni of the souls of other menJ] These 
aire the words of Augustine, as quoted by Bishop Bull, I. 
p.g64. 

[N.B. The reference^ by mistake^ is pid to other words' 
inJhesameUffeJ] " 
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'. P. 9LL2S. Lessen mar tOefidn^sJ] On the amuse- 
ments of the Clergy^ see Bishop Blomfield's Primary Charge, 
which should be carefully studied by the candidate for 
orders. There are some admirable passages to the same 
purpose as the other remarks in the text, in Bishop Hough's 
Third Charge, p. 44 — 46. ; in p. 62 — 64. (on charity to 
those that differ ;) and in the Fourth Charge, p. 85^—88* 
(on the same subject) 

P. 93. last line. What every solemn tie of dutyforbade.} 
Some of the remarks at the commencement of this page 
are, I think, to be found in substance in Gerard on the 
Pastoral Care, but I have no opportunity of referring to 
that Work for the page at this moment. 

P. 94«« L 14. To be stolen, kiUed, or destroyed."] See 
the conclusion of Taylor's Consecration Sermon, Vol. VL 
p. 322— 337. 

P. 98. L IL And prevent ndseryJ] Sow thy seed in 
the morning, and in the evening withhold not thy hand f for 
thou knowest not which wUl prosper, saith the Wise Man, 
Ecd. xi. 6. 

• ^ As the moralist speaks of benefits, a man must lose many 
words among the people that some one may not be lost. 
lam all things to aU, saith our Apostle, that I may gain 
some, 1 Cor. ix. 20. And though in continuing diligent, 
thy diligence should still continue fruitless to others, to 
thee it shall not be so. Thy God is a discreet Lord ; as he 
hath not put events into thy hands, he will not exact them 
at thy hands. Thou art to bie accountable for planting^and 

10 
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wat^ringi but hot for the increase ; be not wanting in thy 
ta^, and thou shalt not want thy recompence. Shouldst 
thou be forced to say with the Prophet^ I have laboured in 
vam, and spent my strength for nought^ in regard of sudm 
cess^ yet if thou hast laboured^ so laboured as to spend thy 
strength in that service, thou must add with him. Yet wrdy 
my judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my Ood* 
Isa. xlix. 4.' — Leighton's Works, Vol. 11 1, p. 477. 

* We who are called to labour in the vineyard must not 
fondly flatter ourselves with the expectation of seeing mudi 
fruit grow from our culture and pains ; that must be looked 
for in a coming generation of men, in whom virtue and 
knowledge have been planted early and grown up propor- 
tionably. But we may safely indulge oiurselves in that 
most comfortable reflection, that our works will follow us; 
that whilst we are endeavouring to form a tender mind ta 
every thing that is right and good, and may not discover 
the greatest likelihood of its answering our care, our pre- 
cepts may fix themselves, and God be working with us to 
produce in his good time a chosen instrument for his seiv 
vice, and a bright example to the world. This may fiiU 
0ut when we are gone and forgotten ; but he who watered 
the plant which God has been pleased to bless with so great 
increase, will be remembered by him to have done the duty 
of a faithfiil servant, and be in no danger of losing his re- 
ward.' — Bishop Hough's Third Charge, p. 57. 

* 2v yap SiaBov ra Kara aavT6v' rov (ilov ^ijjul ical Tht( 
\6yov' ravta awoArio wtipa aov, ical u}<l>e\ovvri /ulv <Tvv7i<rOfi'' 
vofiai* fifi MfftsXiifravTa Si ovk arijuaeriOf aXXa Kot cmf^O' 
viiiTw.* — Isid. Pelus. IV. 18. 

The following are the beautiful reflections of Leo the Great, 
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on the same subject:—* Miror autem dilectionem tuami in 
tantum scandalorum quacunque occasione nascentium adver- 
sitate turbari ; ut vacationem ab Episcopatus laboribus op- 
tare te dicas, et malle in silentio atque odo vitam degere 
quam in his quae tibicommissa sunt permanere. Dicentevero 
DomiQO " Beatus qui perseyeraverit usque in finem,** unde 
beata erit perseverantia nisi de virtute patientise? Nam se- 
cundum Apostolicam predicationem, omnis qui voluerit hie 
vivere in Christo Jesu, persecutionem patietur. Quae non in 
eo tantum. computanda est quod contra Christianam pietatem 
aut ferro aut ignibus agitur, aut quibuscumque suppliciis ; cum 
persecutionum saevitiam suppleant et dissimilitudines mo- 
rum et contumacise inobedientium, et malignarum telalin- 
guarum; quibus confiictationibus cum omnia semper Ecclesise 
membra pulsentur, et nulla piorum porlio hie a tentatione sit 
libera, itaut periculis nee otia careant, nee labores, quis inter 
fluctus maris navem diriget, si gubemator absit? quis ab insi- 
diis luporum oves custodiet, si pastoris cura non vigilet ? quis 
denique latronibus obsistet et furibus, si speculatorem in 
prospectu explorationis locatum, ab intentione sollicitudinis 
amor quietis abducat ? Permanendum ergo in opere est ere- 
dito et in labore suscepto/ — Leo Epist ad Rusticum Ep. 
Narb. p. 474. 

Let me, in conclusion, refer to an exquisite Poem on this 
subject by Mr. Keble ; his Verses for Tuesday in Whitsun 
Week. His Christian Year is a most acceptable gift to all 
Christians : and to the Christian priest an invaluable one. We 
maybe proud of possessing, in these days, one who to such de- 
licacy of poetical thought adds such awarm spirit of devotion. 

P. 99. 1. 15. Efy[Of/s not their real beauty.'] This sub- 
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ject is folly treated in Jeremy Taylor's wonderfol Sermon 
called f Via Intelligentise.' 

P. 100. 1. 11. Labour into resW] Jeremy Taylor's 
Works, VI. p. 327. I subjoin the words of Leo the Great 
on the subject of this paragraph :— * Quid tarn insolitum, 
tarn pavendum, quam labor fragili, sublimitas humili, dig- 
nitas non merenti? Et tamen non desperamus neque defi- 
cunus, quia non de nobis, sed de illo prsesumimus qui opera- 
tur in nobis.' — Leo I. Pap. Serm. IL in Ann. Assumpt. 
ejusdem ad Summi Pont munus. (opp. p. 4.) 

And again, ' In hac ergo materia trepidationis, quae nobis 
esset dependendae fiducia servitutis, nisi non dormitaret 
qui custodit Israel, et qui discipulis suis ait, Ecce ego vobis-^ 
cum sum omnibus diebus usque ad consummationem seculi, 
nisi dignaretur non solum custos ovium, sed ipsorum pastor 
esse pastorum?' — Leo Pap. Fragm. Serm. in Anniv. ass. suae 
ad Pont. Opp. p. 273. 

P. 100. 1. 16. Gibbon's Misc. Works, Vol. I. p. 275. 
8vo. edit. 

P. 101. 1. 13. Mere hope qflucreJ] * Be warm in zeal 
and indifferent in thy temporalities ; for he that is zealous 
in temporals and cold in the spiritual, he that doeth the ac- 
cessories of his calling by himself, and the principal by his 
deputies, he that is present at the feast of sheep-shearing 
and puts others to feed the flock, hath no sign at all upon 
him of a good shepherd. '^ It is not fit for us to leave the 
word of God and serve tables," said the Aposde ; and if it 
be a less worthy office to serve the tables even of the poor 

N 
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to the diminution of our care in the dispensation of God's 
word, it must needs be an unworthy employment to leave 
the word of God and to attend the rich and superfluous 
furniture of our own tables.' — Jeremy Taylor, VI . p. 325. 

' One thing they must mainly take heed of if they aspire 
to a holy familiarity with God, — earthly mindedness. If no 
servant of the God of Mammon can serve this God in point 
of common service, how much less can he be fit for an eminent 
employment, as an embassy, and enjoy the intimacy requisite 
for that employment ? These messengers should come near 
the life of angels, ahioays behokRng the face cf the Father 
of light; but if their affections be engaged to the world, 
their faces will still be that way. Fly high they may some« 
times in some speculations of their own, but like the eagle, 
for all their soaring, their eye will still be upon some prey, 
some carrion here below.' — Leighton, III. p. 473. 

P. 103. 1. 19. To become ministers of God."] I cannot 
resist transcribing the following prayer of the great St. 
Basil :-^* Ac^ kA avrnjiOiyyojiial crow rfiv omoTTfra, Trapenca- 
^c5v rfjv (TVvriOri TrapafcXiiarev, jULrj Suikaruv ae zv')(6fiivov 
vttIq rriQ cXccev^c /*ov Scu^c' /JLtiTTore Tp ^avrafrtq, rov (ilov 
TOVTOv Kara^aimcFOAg, linXaOtoiiai ftlv tov 0cov, tov iyd- 
povTOQ OTTO yrjg wrw)(ov* tirapatv 81 nva wa&wv cic Kptfia 
ifiiriatM) tov Sia^6\ovr paBvfiiiaag Si t^c oiKOVOfttag icafitw- 
Scov VTTO TOV S£<nr6Tov ifaraXt)^^* rj Kot Sia rwv pXa^epwv 
ipywv wpooTiOelgf Kot Txrtrttav ttiv fn)vzlSr\atv rwv trvvSov- 
Xcuv, ri Kol iivra twv iJ.i0v6vT(ov yivojuLevog, iv rg diKaiOKpi-^ 
oiq, TOV Oeoif waOio Ta rote Trovijpotc fCtv oIkovSjjlwv rpTH- 
Xrifiiva, HapaicakS) ovv oe IttI Tracry wpotnu^fig Sie<r9ae rov 
Obov vfi<jt£tv vimg iv waotv' Jvo /u^ aitrxyvri yiv&p.z9a kcH 
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oveiSoQ Tc^ ovofiaTi tov Xptorov, Iv ry inroKOLkvxI^H rwv icpvTT- 
rwv Trjg KftpStcig tijulUjVj Kata rijv /ncyaXijv rifiipav rrig liri- 
^avetag tov ^(OTrjpog rifiiijv 'lijorou Xpwrrov.' — S. Basil. Ep. 

^13. 0pp. T. III. p. 320. ed. Bened. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly recommend to the can- 
didates for orders the conclusion of a Sermon by Bishop 
Bull, to which I have already referred more than once, 
' The Priest's Office difficult and dangerous.' It is, pro- 
bably, the most powerful, I may say the most awful, repre- 
sentation of the prospects of a careless priest which exists 
in either this or any other language. 



THE END. 
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